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Friend in Trouble 


(This is the first of a series of dispatches from 
the editor, who is on a tour of the Far East.) 


ANILA, P. I—Not only do the Philippine Islands 
comprise one of the great “unsinkable aircraft 
carriers” in the Far East, but the Filipinos are the 
only large group of friends which the United States 
has in this part of the world. 

But the Philippines 

are in serious trouble and 

this trouble is of vital con- 


CZ cern to the U. S. 
LA/. , For 400 years these 


islands were a colony of 

Spain. For 48 years they 

were under the American 
flag. Since July 4, 1946, they have comprised an 
independent sovereign nation. To achieve a stable 
self-determination in a few years is an enormous 
task under favorable circumstances. To achieve sta- 
bility hand in hand with rebuilding a country from 
physical destruction of war and destruction of its 
economy through Japanese occupation has made the 
task extremely difficult. 

It is no wonder that there is trouble in the 
islands. The wonder is that the Filipinos have done 
as well as they have. 

I arrived in Manila ten days ago with an 
amazing amount of mis-information and false impres- 
sions gained from press reports. After ten days of 
fiving to many parts of the islands and talking to a 
g:-at many people and making my own observations, 
I' ave been able to sift out a few general conclusions. 


1. Friends 


There is no question whatsoever that the large 
bt < of Filipinos are pro-American. Of the 20,000,000 
p ulation, about 2,000,000 are Mohammedans, in the 
so h, and the bulk of these are kindly disposed 
to irds the U. S. When the U. S. ended Spanish 
rt just before the turn of the century, America 
gu anteed freedom of religion among many other 
th zs. America did not colonize. Although we never 
dic oo much to help the Philippines, we did provide 
scl >ls and a maximum amount of individual free- 
de This has made a deep impression on the Fili- 
pi As one Filipino expressed it, America was the 
fir to treat the Filipino as an equal. In a region 
0 iropean colonial imperialism, the American _is 
co dered to be a real friend. 

It has been amazing to me how Ame ‘ol 


(Turn to Page 6) 
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Heads Bell Helicopter Activities 


Harvey Gaylord, treasurer of Bell Aircraft Corp. since 1947, 
has been named vice president in charge of all helicopter opera- 
tions, a new position created to coordinate Bell's expanding 
helicopter activities. Gaylord, who has served as assistant to the 
president, manager of the industrial engineering department and 
assistant treasurer in his ten years with Bell, will direct all helicopter 
activities including engineering, administration, sales and service. 
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-- ULTRA-MODERN 
AVIATION FUELING 


Cities Service joins with Eastern Air Lines 
fo inaugurate another great advance | 


The Flat-Tops are on duty now—making notable service 


A FEW FLAT-TOP FEATURES records. With these remarkable new tank trucks, Cities 
NO REELS... All hose lies flat—out Service is fueling Eastern Air Lines planes at LaGuardia, 
of sight—on wide, flat metal grating é : 
above tank. Newark, and Boston’s Logan Airport. Never before has 
UTMOST SAFETY... Remote hydraulic there been any approach to the safe, speedy, convenient 
drive from tractor engine, to slave . ; gx ; 
pump, to high-speed foot pump, keeps fueling now made possible by Cities Service F/at-Tops. 
prime power far away from fuel out- < : . . . 
| ny ° You'll be interested in major Flat-Top features listed 
HINGED LADDER ... Rises from flat here. Each one adds evidence that Cities Service is in the 
position on grating; elevates and ro- aap : Y 
tates as required; locks in place, with forefront of aviation progress. That’s why fields offering 


hose lifted on guide rails. No more 
auxiliary ladders to cause injury or 
damage. among those eager for topnotch quality and service. 
SINGLE VALVE TO DE-FUEL... This is 
just one of many features for new 
simplicity and surety... for definite 
savings of time and labor with this 


— efficient tank truck equip- re j T | E S © E R Vv ! e E 
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ities Service Koolmotor Aero Oils 
ch apr AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 


Cities Service products are winning preference today, 











Cities Service Trojan Aero Greases New York Chicago 


and Aviation Specialty Products 





In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. | 
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alLourat tl e WY 2 2k Wage-Price Freeze: Answers Needed 
No one has the answers yet as to exactly how gov- 


ernment’s wage-price freeze will affect manufacturers 
and airlines. Economic Stabilization Agency has many 
details to work out. 

Manufacturers: Effect on materials costs must await 
decision as to just what materials will be rolled back 
and to what date; wage situation needs clarification as 
to rate ranges, permissible methods of wage increases, 
etc. ESA, after series of meetings, expected to have 
situation clarified in about a week. Average industry 
wage as of freeze date is not available; latest wage 
(Nov. 1) was $1.66 per hr., up 6c from pre-Korea 
(June 1) rate, but November and December increases 
have sent it higher. 

Airlines: Freeze does not affect transportation fares 
and tariffs. Effect on wages is not clear, but exemption 
of fares from freeze may be used by employes as wedge 
for readjustment of wage contracts. This also will be 
clarified in next several days. 


Martin May Build Canberra, XB-51 


Secretary of the Air Force Thomas K. Finletter has 
stated that the English Electric Canberra, twin-jet multi- 
purpose light bomber, will be produced in the U. S., 
probably by The Glenn L. Martin Co. Production pos- 
sibilities for XB-51, Martin’s own three-jet light bomber 
design, are also good, he said. 

The Boeing XB-52, eight-jet long-range bomber and 
probable successor to Convair B-36, will fly this year, 
he added. First flight had originally been scheduled for 
1952. Construction of two experimental prototypes has 
been ordered. 


Hudson, Packard to Build Engines 


Two more auto makers are entering the aircraft in- 
dustry: 

Hudson Motor Car Co. will build Wright R-3350 piston 
engines under license with Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Navy will furnish Hudson with machine tools for the 
project. Unspecified plant in Detroit area will be used. 


Packard Motor Co. is negotiating Air Force contract 
to build General Electric J-47 jet engines under license 
at Detroit. 

Studebaker Corp. is also scheduled to build J-47’s, 
although no official word on negotiations has been re- 
leased. 


New Engine, Prop for Packet 

Air Force’s equipment substitution program, under 
which substitute engines and propellers are used to 
ease production demand for equipment already in wide 
use, is to result in a new engine and propeller being 
installed in the Fairchild C-119C Packet. 

Production order has been issued by Air Force to 
Aeroproducts Division of General Motors Corp. for 
Model A644FN-Cl1 propellers, which are to replace pres- 
ent Hamilton Standard propellers at an undisclosed point 
in the C-119C production run. First C-119C’s will be 
powered by present combination of Pratt & Whitney 
R-4360 Wasp Major engines and Hamilton Standard 
propellers; later the Wright R-3350 engine will be sub- 
stituted as well as the Aeroproducts propeller. 














@ manuracturers 


Lockheed Increase: Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has 
extended and accelerated production of jet interceptors 
and fighter trainers as a result of new orders for addi- 
tional planes. Air Force and MDAP orders will extend 
production of T-33 and TO-2 jet trainers and raise peak 
schedules to substantially higher rates, while F-94 pro- 
duction is being extended under an AF letter of intent. 
It is also expected that P2V production will become 
heavier for Navy and MDAP. Lockheed’s backlog is 
now about $450,000,000. 


Piasecki Orders Autopilots: A “sizeable” pro- 
duction order, believed to be about $2,000,000, has been 
placed by Piasecki Helicopter Corp. with Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. for automatic pilots for H-21 Air Force heli- 
copters. Companies said problem of applying autopilots 
successfully to helicopters had been solved in flight 
tests with a Piasecki XHJP-1 equipped with Sperry 
A-12 Gyropilot. 


C-W Electronics Division: Curtiss-Wright Corp 
has created an Electronics Division at Caldwell, N. J., 
to consolidate all C-W electronics activities and permit 
expansion in the field. Joseph V. Miccio, former di- 
vision controller of defunct Airplane Division, will head 
the new division. 


Removing Surplus: About 4,000 surplus machine 
tools stored in government-owned bomber plant at 
Marietta, Ga., are being removed by Air Materiel Com- 
mand at rate of almost 100 carloads daily to make room 
for Boeing B-29 modernization program which will be 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s initial activity at the plant. 
Tools are being used to outfit reactivated aircraft plants. 


Mobilization 

Ford Motor Co. and Kaiser-Frazer Corp. have re- 
ceived initial Air Force funds to set up for mobilization 
production. Ford was awarded $14,700,000 to develop 
facilities for production of Pratt & Whitney R-4360 Wasp 
Major engine under license; K-F got $10,000,000 to pre- 
pare Willow Run plant for Fairchild C-119 production. 

Aveo Manufacturing Corp. may become Air Force 
mobilization engine builder. AF has asked Munitions 
Board to assign Avco the former Chance Vought plant 
at Stratford, Conn., for production of Wright R-1820. 

General Motors Corp. is expected to build aircraft 
engines as well as airframes, probably using former 
Chevrolet plant at Tonowanda, N. Y 

Bell Aircraft Corp. will acquire government-owned 
portion of former Curtiss-Wright plant in Buffalo. Com- 
pany recently acquired former Globe Aircraft plant at 


Ft. Worth. 
New Plants 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. has received approval of 
Baltimore city council to buy 74 acres adjacent to Friend- 
ship International Airport for construction of a plant 
for manufacture of military aircraft electronic equip- 
ment. 

Axelson Manufacturing Co. plans to build a new plant 
on a 44-acre site at Montebello, Calif., to accommodate 
increased defense work. Company, which has contracts 
to make landing gear and related equipment for Doug- 
las, North American, Lockheed, Boeing and Convair, 
will continue to use present plants at Vernon, Calif., 
and St. Louis. 

Avro Canada is building a new plant at Malton, Ont., 
for production of Orenda jet engine. Facility is expected 
to be ready for use toward end of 1951. 

Aeroproducts Division of General Motors Corp. is doubling 
facilities at Dayton, O., Municipal Airport due to increased 
production orders for propellers for Fairchild Packets and 
turbine props for Navy’s Douglas A2D attack bomber and 
Convair R3Y flying boats. Company will have 500,000 sq. ft. 
of manufacturing, laboratory and office space. 


2—NEWS SECTION 









People: Donald W. Douglas, Jr., director of Doug- 
las Aircraft Co.’s military sales, has been elected a vice 
president. Also elected vice president was Harry Wood- 
head, manager of company’s Pressed Metals Division 
and former president of consolidated Vultee ...C. A. 
Barker, Jr., vice president and treasurer of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., has assumed duties of president of Air- 
quipment Co. and Aerol Co., Lockheed subsidiaries, 
following assignment of D. J. Haughton as assistant gen- 
eral manager of Marietta, Ga., plant. Ralph Osborne, 
Airquipment sales manager, has been appointed execu- 
tive vice president and general manager, and Roy A. 
Mackenzie, Airquipment superintendent, was named 
vice president of manufacturing. Lockheed has named 
S. H. Neffeler, who has been superintendent of Constel- 
lation assembly at Burbank, as Marietta works man- 
ager ... Harold C. Ingersoll has been elected vice 
president of Borg-Warner Corp. and will also continue 
as president of company’s Ingersoll Steel Division, New- 
castle, Ind. 


MD PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


Beech C35: Beech Aircraft has unveiled its four- 
place C35 Bonanza and announced that production sched- 
ule is 11 planes a week. Features include: take-off 
horsepower rating increased from 196-hp at 2,450 rpm 
to 205-hp at 2,600; normal horsepower rating up from 
165-hp at 2,050 rpm to 185 at 2,300; rate of climb in- 
creased from 890 fpm to 1,110 at full gross weight; new 
take-off figure of 525 ft. at sea level with 10 mph wind 
and 20-degree flaps; 175 mph cruising speed at 8,000 ft. 
and 190 mph top speed; 775-mile range on standard 39 
gallons (at 165-mph at 10,000 ft.); service ceiling 18,000 
ft.; landing speed 55 mph and landing run 227 ft. (30- 
degree flaps, 10 mph wind, sea level). 


Westinghouse Autopilot: A new autopilot, de- 
scribed as the first with “unlimited maneuverability,” 
has been developed by Westinghouse Electric Corp., and 
will be used in Lockheed F-94C all-weather fighter. It 
weighs about one-third as much as conventional auto- 
pilots. 


Turbine Blade Machine: A machine for mass 
rroduction of turbine blades has been developed by 
Hamilton Standard Division of United Aircraft Corp 
Using an endless adhesive belt to strop the blades, the 
machine can also process a blade from rough forging 
to finished blade if necessary. Hamilton Standard has 
a number of machines in production turning out blades 
for an engine manufacturer. 


J-40 Type Test: Navy announces that Westing- 
house J-40 jet engine has completed 150-hr. type test 
qualifying it for quantity production. Engine, scheduled 
for installation in Grumman XF-10F, is an axial flow 
turbojet with annular combustion chamber. J-40 is rated 
at 7,500 lbs. dry thrust or 9,800 with afterburner. The 
afterburner, combined with other refinements now 
underway, is expected to double the dry rating, placing 
it near 15,000 Ibs. 


New Supercharger: The first S60-10 cabin super- 
charger, made by Stratos Division of Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp., has been shipped to Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. for installation on an L-749A Constellation 
bought by Avianca. Pan American World Airways is 
also changing over its L-049 Connies to Stratos. 


XH-17 Ground Tests: Hughes Aircraft Co.’s XH-17 
large jet helicopter is again undergoing ground tests. It 
was seriously damaged June 22 when it tore loose from 
moorings during tie-down tests. 


Supersonic Research: National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics said in its 36th annual report that 
research during the past year was directed primarily to 

(Continued opposite page 54) 
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More 
modern airliners 
are equipped with 


GOODFYEAR 


wheels and brakes 
than any other kind 
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CONSTELLATION 


SUPER DC-3 





We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”’— Every Sunday — ABC Network 









News In Pictures 








* Moving a B-36 down the production line 
Clearing the Roof at Convair's Fort Worth plant is a 
tedious process. Since the 47-foot tail projects above the roof 
trusses, the nose has to be elevated in this fashion to lower the 
tail sufficiently to clear the trusses. Then, in that position, the 

plane is moved to its next station on dollies. 


NACA has recently stated that some convertible- 
By 1963—_ aircraft will be in limited use by 1963. This 
is the most recently announced design in this field which is attract- 
ing increasing interest. Developed by the aeronautical engineering 
staff of Wayne University, this design provides a pivoting wing 
and engine arrangement which permits the aircraft to rise vertically 
in a helicopter type 
climb at 4,720 feet 
per minute and to 
cruise at a top 
speed of 487 miles 
an hour. Power 
would be provided 
by turboprop en- 
gines of undisclosed 
horsepower. Maxi- 
mum range, the de- 
signers claim, would 


be 2,000 miles. 


. Martin 
Marlin— 5.4); 
Marlin flying boats 
are now in produc- 
tion at The Glenn 
L. Martin Co.'s Balti- 
more, Md., plant. 
The plane in the 
foreground has been 
undergoing water 
tests, in which the 
hull is filled with 
water to see if there 
are any leaks. 
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RADIO - CANNY ARINC EMPLOYS 
COLLINS EQUIPMENT ON THE GROUND 


REAR VIEW 





FRONT VIEW 
Collins 709D frequency shift keyer. A very simple, 


dependable unit for adapting existing transmitters 
to frequency shift operation. 


Collins 51N-2 high frequency radiophone receiver. 












West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18 
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IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S... 


-OLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


2700 West Olive Avenve, BURBANK 


“Canny” means careful in determining or acting; 
prudent; knowing; thrifty. Aeronautical Radio In- 
corporated is all of that, particularly when it comes 
to radio communications for the airlines. 

So it is significant that ARINC chose Collins 
equipment of the types shown on this page for 
both its Pacific and Caribbean networks. 

The Pacific net includes ground based facilities 
at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Anchorage, 
Shyma (Aleutians), Honolulu, Okinawa and To- 
kyo. This net serves Pan American, Northwest, 
United, British Overseas, Trans Pacific, Philippine, 
Chinese National and Air France. 

The Caribbean net is based at Houston, New 
Orleans, Miami, Mexico City, Havana and San 
Juan. Its facilities are used by Pan American, AAL 
de Mexico, Eastern, Braniff, Chicago and South- 
ern, LAV, British Overseas, KLM, Avianca and 
Panagra. 

In both areas ARINC conducts large operations 
connected with the airlines weather, en-route com- 
munications and operational dispatches. Collins 
equipment is used for point-to-point phone, CW 
and typewriter transmission and reception, and 
ground-to-air voice communications. 

Write us about your requirements in ground 
based radio communications equipment. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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the Filipino has become. He has adopted eagerly 
both the bad and the good in the American way of 
life. The newspapers are in English. The radio is 
in English for the most part. The schools teach 
English first and foremost. The Filipino looks to an 
American as a big brother. He wants to be an equal 
but he wants to take his cue from the United States 

I have carefully avoided associating with the 
typical American crowd. In the southern islands I 
was with Filipinos almost exclusively. And never in 
all of my travels have I run into such overwhelming 
and warm hospitality. I have never been more proud 
to be an American. The desire for friendship and 
understanding is genuine. 

This general sympathetic feeling, then, is a 
necessary prelude to any further discussion of the 
Philippines and their problems. It is basic. It is 
something the U. S. must not lose by blundering or 
miscalculations. If the Filipino fears any single thing 
most, it is that America might “let him down” or 
abandon him again, as it did for the few tragic years 
of Japanese aggression and occupation. 


2. Government 

The Bell economic mission which made its 
report a few months ago has described the central 
government as inefficient and corrupt. I have heard 
nothing but confirmation of this condemnation. 

The mass of people has lost confidence in its 
government. Graft and corruption pervade it from 
top to bottom. There are exceptions, of course, but 
the government has failed to improve economic and 
social conditions and apparently has concentrated on 
stuffing its own pockets. 


It is not impossible at all for the Philippines 


to have a stable government. It is probably very 
natural in its early stages of independence that it 
must go through growing pains. But one way or 
another, combined with the great task of rebuilding 
and rehabilitation from a war that destroyed almost 
every city and wrecked the entire economy, the 
nation is in a critical condition economically and 
financially. The Bell mission has made some excel- 
lent and well-received recommendations although it 
did not make one that seems rather obvious to all— 
curtailing of government expenditures. 

To cover up its weaknesses the government 
has tended more and more to resort to police-state tac- 
tics. It used strong-arm tactics at the last elections. 
It is trying to stifle the opposition by one means or 
another. It tends to classify all critics as “Com- 
munists.” It is trying to use force to solve unsettled 
conditions without seriously endeavoring to eradi- 
cate the social and economic evils on which dis- 


sension grows. 
3. The Huks 

All of the much-publicized trouble in the 
islands is centered about the Huks, the dissident and 
growing group of guerillas who are conducting fre- 
quent raids on villages and individuals. 

There is no discounting the seriousness of the 
Huks. They have made travel in some areas danger- 
ous. They have put fear into the rice farmers in a 
large area. They have ample arms. But I have found 
no one who is well-informed who believes that the 
Huks can “take over” the Philippines. 

Huk activity is 95% in the island of Luzon on 


4 


which Manila is located. Outside of the localized and 
unrelated trouble among the warring Moros (Mos- 
lems) in the far south, the other islands are calm 
and peaceful. There seems to be no question, how- 
ever, that the Communists, who number only in the 
low thousands, have taken advantage of economic 
unrest and are dominating Huk activity. As in other 
parts of the world, the Reds are taking advantage 
of unrest. They are indoctrinating the dissidents 
with party-line ideology. What is more important, 
the Huks are getting material assistance from the 
Commies. There are well-authenticated reports of 
Red submarines plying Philippine waters and landing 
arms and leaders, chiefly Chinese. 

Ironically enough, the Huks owe a large part 
of their successes to the United States. When the 
U. S. moved into the islands in 1944 and 1945, arms 
were given to all Filipinos who offered to fight the 
Japs. This indiscriminate passing out of arms has 
rebounded to great disadvantage today. The Huks 
collected large stores of supplies then and when the 
U. S. withdrew from the islands. And they are still 
getting brand-new equipment today from GI’s and 
the Philippine Army through corruption, bribery, etc. 

There seems little doubt, too, that some of the 
activity attributed to Huks is just plain banditry. 
It is an easy way to make a living, a natural after- 
math of Jap occupation and economic hardship. 
There have been a number of riff-raff Americans, 
ex-GI’s, mixed up in the guerilla movement. 


4. Solution 


The Philippine government will not be suc- 
cessful in stamping out the Huks by force alone. 
Despite the Communist assistance, the backbone of 
Huk strength is natural and well-understood op- 
position to the lack of social and economic reform by 
the government. Starving people can’t be blamed 
for turning to any movement that promises something 
better. In the south almost every Filipino is a land- 
owner, an independent farmer. In the north the 
absentee-landlord system, with its peasantry and ex- 
tremely low standard of living, breeds discontent. It 
is the old story of concentration of wealth and the 
have-nots. 

The U. S. can help the Philippines find eco- 
nomic stability. This is the sole solution, but no time 
can be lost. The Huk movement is growing, not be- 
cause of ideological conquest, but because the present 
government has offered so very little. The U. S. 
in a tight position as a result. If it supports the 
present government, the people will lose faith 
the U. S. Thus any help the U. S. gives must be 
on the basis of genuine economic reform. 

The average Filipino wants his independenc -, 
but he wants the U. S. to help him keep it. There 
can be no doubt whatever of the vital importance 
the Philippine Islands to the U. S. for military pu’- 
poses in the Far East. The plan of action is clea 
help the Filipino establish economic stability a1 
regain democratic action, remove the causes of soci 
unrest by raising the standard of living, and we w: 
retain the very deep-rooted and valuable friendsh 
of twenty million peoples on these highly strateg ¢ 
islands in the Far Pacific. 

Wayne W. ParrisH 
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Carlos R. Villegas . T. "Sam" Payne Gloria Manrique-de-Lara 
Argentine Army Insp. rtiss-Wright Corp Curt Wright Corp 

at Curtiss, Buffalo, N. Y f New York Buffalo, New York 

June 7, 1939 J ), 1939 June 7, 1939 








M. L. "Max" Winter _ E “Bud” Harold Crary 
Bendix Aviation ar rcraf rp United Air Line 
Buffalo-South Bend hicaa Chicage : 
June 7, 1939 ne 39 June & 











Elphae Brandon Ray E. Dehority . GS. “Buck” Williams 
United Air Lines United Air Line srican Airlines, Ir 
Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illine 

June 9, 1939 June 9, 1939 June 9, 1939 








B. E. “Joe” Feirtag Harlan E. King George W. Vest (OB 
American Airlines " Air Associates Civil Aeronautics Authorit 
Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 

June 9, 1939 June 9, 1939 June 9, 1939 
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Mary Louise Brown 
American Airlines 
Chicago, Illinois 
June 9, 1939 


S. Kenneth "Sam" Bacon 

at Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Paterson, New Jersey 

June 12, 1939 


C. J. “Larry” Hopper 
Army Air Corps Insp. 
at Baltimore, Md. 
June 12, 1939 


Mary Louise Bullock 
Transcontinental & West.Air 
Newark—St. Louis 

June 14, 1939 














Mary Louise Brown 
American Airlines 

Chicago—Newark 

June 9, 1939 


W. L. "Bill" Cooper 

at Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Paterson, New Jersey 

June 12, 1939 


R. G. "Bob" Ferguson 
Pan American Airways 
Baltimore, Md. 
June 13, 1939 


D. B. "Dave" Kuhn 
Transcontinental & West. Air 
Newark—St. Louis 

June 14, 1939 

















P. J. "Phil" Weimar 
Wright Aeronautical Corp 
Paterson, N. J. 

June 12, 1939 


Albert B. "Al" Tenzer 
N.Y. Police Dept. Aviation 
at Paterson, N. J. 

June 12, 1939 


Cc. C. "Mac" McDonald (08 


United States Navy 
at Ba timore, Md. 
June 13, 1939 





W. J. "Jack" Hadden 
Union Electric of Mo. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
June 14, 1939 
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Frits Besancon 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
at Paterson, N. J. 

June 12, 1939 








Edward McKibbin 
Eastern Air Lines 
Newark—Baltimore 
June 12, 1939 








Clark C. Jones 


Chicago & Southern Air Line 


St. Louis, Missou 
June 14, 1939 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PRODUCTS FOR 
PRECISION INDUSTRIES "ROUND THE WORLD 


AUTOMATIC PILOT AND 
FLIGHT PATH 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


AIRPLANE AND ENGINE 
INSTRUMENTS 


AUTOSYN* AND MAGNESYN* 
REMOTE INDICATING 
SYSTEMS FOR: 


Fuel Flow 

Fuel Pressure 

Hydraulic Pressure 

Liquid Level 

Manifold Pressure 

Oil Pressure 

Position 

Temperature 

Torque Pressure 

Water Pressure 
Fuel Flow Totalizing Systems 
Manifold Pressure Gauges 
Electric Tachometer Systems 
Warning Units 


FLIGHT AND NAVIGATION 
INSTRUMENTS 

Accelerometers 

Airspeed Indicators 

Attitude Horizon Indicators 


Dual Radio and Magnetic 
Compass Indicators 

Gyro Flux Gate* Compasses 

Magnetic Compasses 

Rate of Climb Indicators 

Turn and Bank Indicators 

ODR Components 


POWER SUPPLY EQUIPMENT 


Alternators 

Control Panels 

Fault Protection Systems 
Generators 

Inverters 

Line Relays 
Overvoltage Protectors 
Reverse Current Cutouts 
Voltage Booster Dy 
Voltage Regulators 
Power Failure Indicators 





AIR PRESSURIZATION 
AND ICE 
ELIMINATION EQUIPMENT 


Electronic and Mechanical 
De-icer System Timers 

Oil Separators 

Pumps 

Valves 


Pressurization and Control 
Units 


ENGINE STARTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Booster Coils 
Induction Vibrators 
Relay Switches 
Starters 


ENGINE CONTROLS 


Automatic Engine Power 
Controls 

Automatic Engine Boost 
Controls 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Actuctors—Linear and Rotary 
Differential Pressure Switches 
Oxygen Regulators 

Gear Boxes 

Flexible Drive Shofts 

Turbine Power Supplies 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 
ELECTRON TUBES 
Amplifier Tubes 
Counter Tubes 
Gas-Filled Control Tubes 
Klystron Tubes 


Rectifier Tubes 

Spark Gaps 
Temperature Tubes 
Voltage Regulator Tubes 


PRECISION COMPONENTS 
FOR SERVOMECHANISM 


AND COMPUTING EQUIPMENT 


Autosyn Synchros 
(Transmitters, Receivers, 
Differentials, Control Trans- 
formers, and Resolvers) 

Amplifiers 

Low Inertia Motors 

Servo Motors and Systems 

Transformers 

Gyros 

Rate Generators 

Stabilization Equipment 

Remote Controls and 
Indicating Systems 


FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 

Sand, Permanent Mold, and 
Die Castings of Magnesium 
and Aluminum, for a wide 
variety of Aircraft and 
Industrial Applications. Non- 
Ferrous Precision Plaster 
Mold Castings. 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER owsion o 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 


. 72 Fifth Avenve, New York 11, New York AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix Int 
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Sealed lips hold the secret 
of faster maintenance 


Re time an airplane's aileron is 
removed for overhaul, the flap seal 
—long strip of coated fabric between 
aileron and wing—has to come off too. 
But detaching the seal on some of the 
bigger planes was a headache. The seals, 
up to 60 feet long, were fastened by 
screws along their entire length. And 
removing these hundreds of screws for 
every aileron maintenance job ate up 
a lot of man-hours. 

Engineers at Convair, who were work- 
ing on an aileron seal for the B-36, 
had an idea that B. F. Goodrich engi- 
neers might have developed a better way 
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of doing that kind of sealing job. They 
had. It was the Pressure Sealing Zipper 
—a zipper made with molded rubber 
lips along its entire length. 

Put into service on B-36’s, this zipper 
with rubber lips did the job. The over- 
lapping lips provided a 100% effective 
seal against air pressure. And instead 
of tediously removing one screw after 
another to detach the flap seal, mechanics 
now simply unzip it. And if a new aileron 
is installed, the zippers mesh as easily 
as joining a coat lining in a man’s jacket. 

B. F. Goodrich Pressure Sealing 
Zippers are adaptable to any kind of 


covering, can be used for light or heavy 
service. They save weight and space. 
They fit snugly around any shape, can 
be cemented onto either fabric or metal. 
Typical applications include control sur- 
face seals, air ducts, airplane doors, 
inverter covers. To get the help of 
B. F. Goodrich research and engineering 
with your problem, write The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Aeronautical Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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$30 Billion for Plane Industry in 1951-52 


e Industrial Mobilization 
e Guided Missiles 
e Spares 


¢ Complete aircraft 


e Electronics 
¢ Tooling 


By JAMES J. HaGGErRTY, JR. 


HE BIG military aviation expan- 

sion programs will pour about 
$30 billion into the aircraft industry 
in the current fiscal year and the 
next. 

Aircraft procurement money for 
the current fiscal year, which started 
out as a modest $2.2 billion in the 
original budget, will climb to well 
over $13 billion with the passage of 
a third fiscal 1951 supplemental ap- 
propriation, expected to be sent to 
Congress any day. 

In fiscal 1952, which starts July 1, 
the procurement figure will top the 
$16 billion mark, since 1952 is the 
peak year for ordering aircraft under 
the current Navy and Air Force 
build-up programs in which the Navy 
will build toward a_  14,500-plane 
strength and the Air Force toward 
a 100-group goal. The procurement 
figures include not only the programs 
of the military services but also the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 

Roughly half of the money will go 
for the purchase of complete new air- 
raft, the remainder going for spare 
parts to keep existing planes flying, 

ectronics, guided missiles, tooling, 

dustrial mobilization, etc. 

The Department of Defense hasn’t 

leased any detailed information on 

procurement plans, but it is pos- 

‘le to piece together a reliable pic- 

re of what types of planes will be 

ught. Here’s how the two-year 
gram shapes up: 


AIR FORCE 


Somber types: The key airplane in 
whole USAF program is the Boe- 
B-47 jet bomber, so important 

t a major general (Samuel R. 
entnall) has been assigned as proj- 
officer. The B-47 will be ordered 
two models, the B-47B, the stand- 
six-engine version now in pro- 
tion, and later the B-47C, a modi- 

i version powered by four engines 

greater thrust rating. 

1e Convair B-36, in production 
the past few years, will continue 
sughout the build-up program un- 
ts replacement, probably the Boe- 


> 
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ing B-52 or less probably a new 
version of the B-36, is ready for pro- 
duction. It is possible that an initial 
production order for this replace- 
ment plane will be placed in fiscal 
1952. 

Boeing’s B-50 Superfortress, once 
scheduled to drop out of production, 
will be continued for some time to 
come. The B-50D is now in pro- 
duction and this or a later version 
will be carried through the two-year 
program. 

The Air Force also needs a light 
bomber. Best prospect at the mom- 
ent, although nothing has been de- 
cided definitely, is that the British 
English Electric Canberra, twin-jet 
light bomber, will be produced in 
this country. Another possibility is 
the three-jet swept-wing Martin 
XB-51. 

Fighter types: The USAF has three 
main fighter types which will be re- 
ordered, probably with minor modi- 


fications—the North American F-86, 
the Lockheed F-94C and the Repub- 
lic F-84 Thunderjet. The F-84F, 
swept-wing, more powerful version 
of the Thunderjet, will probably be 
the production model from now on. 
Northrop’s F-89 Scorpion, twin-jet 
all-weather fighter, will also be re- 
ordered. 

Transport types: Fairchild’s C-119 
Packet is the key plane in the troop 
carrier program and large scale pro- 
duction is called for through fiscal 
1952 and probably beyond. The giant 
Douglas C-124 will also be procured 
through fiscal 1952 with possibly a 
turboprop version coming into the 
program, and the Boeing C-97 will 
continue in the picture. Chase’s XC- 
123 twin-engine assault transport is 
still a question mark, but there will 
probably be some sort of production 
order. 

Trainer types: The Lockheed T-33 
two-seat jet trainer will be needed in 





Antisubmarine & patrol 





* Possibilities 


i Major Military Plane Types Scheduled 


Air Force Navy 
Bombers Boeing B-47 Douglas AD, A2D 
Convair B-36 North American A2J 
English Electric Can- 
berra* 
Fighters Republic F-84E & F Grumman F9F, F10F 
North American F-86 McDonnell F2H 
Lockheed F-94C Chance Vought F7U 
Northrop F-89 Douglas F3D 
North American F2J 
Transports .Fairchild C-119 Fairchild R4Q 
Douglas C-124 Douglas R6D 
Boeing C-97 Convair R3Y 
Chase XC-123* 
Trainers ................ Lockheed T-33 Lockheed TO-2 


North American T-28 
Convair T-29 
Fairchild T-31 


Grumman AF-2S, AF-2W 
Lockheed P2V 
Martin P5M, P4M 


Army: Cessna L-19A and an undesignated larger liaison plane. 
Bell H-13 & Hiller YH-23 helicopters, either Sikorsky H-19 or 
Piasecki H-2i transport helicopters. 


MDAP: Republic F-84E, Lockheed F-94. 











the program, and there may also be a 
requirement for a swept-wing two- 
seat trainer, possibly a development 
of the Republic F-84F. North Amer- 
ican’s T-28 will be the piston engine 
trainer and the Convair T-29, mili- 
tary version of the twin-engine Con- 
vair-Liner transport, will be ordered 
as the navigation trainer. Fairchild’s 
T-31, an in-and-outer in the procure- 
ment picture, may be ordered to fill 
out the light trainer category. 

These are the major types in the 
USAF program. The Air Force will 
also order a number of miscellaneous 
types for liaison work, rescue, etc. 


NAVY 


Fighter types: Grumman’s F9F 
Panther is the key fighter in the 
program. The latest production 


model, the F9F-5, will probably be 
continued and a swept-wing version, 
the F9F-6, will also enter the picture. 
A later Grumman model of the same 
general design, the XFI10F-1 will 
probably also go into production. 
McDonnell’s F2H Banshee’ and 
Chance Vought’s F7U Cutlass, both 
jets, will also be in the program. 
Chance Vought’s F4U, the last piston 
engine fighter in production, is a 
question mark but -it will probably 
go out of production. Douglas’ F3D 
two-seat jet night fighter will be in 
the program. 

The newest fighter to enter the 
Navy program is the North Amer- 
ican F2J. The F2J is a carrier- 
adapted version of the Air Force’s 
swept-wing F-86 Sabre. It is sched- 
uled to be a production airplane. 

Antisubmarine and patrol types: 
Grumman’s AF-2S and AF-2W sub- 
hunter and killer team will be kept 
in production. The long-range Lock- 
heed P2V Neptune will also continue 
in the program, as will Martin’s 
P4M-1 and the P5M-1 flying boat. 

Attack bombers: Douglas’ AD Sky- 
raider series will continue for a while 
in various versions and the new turbo- 
prop Douglas A2D is also in the pic- 
ture, as is North American’s three- 


engine AJ-1 (or later versions of it). 


Transport types: The Fairchild 
R4Q, Navy version of the USAF 
C-119 Packet, the Douglas R6D-1 
(Super DC-3) and the Convair R3Y-1 
flying boat round out the program. 

Trainer types: The Lockheed TO-2, 
Navy version of the T-33 jet trainer, 
is the only plane definitely in the 
program, but the Navy’s expanded 
training program will probably cre- 
ate a requirement for a light piston- 
engine trainer. 

The Navy will also buy miscel- 
laneous types such as _ helicopters, 
early warning craft, personnel trans- 
ports in limited quantities, etc. 


ARMY 
The Army needs two types of 


liaison plane: a two-place and a 
four-place model. The Cessna L-19A, 
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United Orders 30 Convair 
240-As; Braniff to Get 20 


AST of the “big” postwar twin- 

engined transport deals was con- 
cluded last week when United Air 
Lines and Braniff Airways placed 
orders for the new Convair 240-A’s. 
Added to the 50 airplanes ordered by 
these lines were two 240-A’s for 
Arabian American Oil Company. 
Dollar volume of the 52-plane sale 
was about $26,000,000. 

United’s order was for 30 of the 
modified Convair Liners, airplanes 
which will be stressed for *turboprop 
engines when this type of operation 
becomes practical in commercial op- 
eration and engines are available. 
This move fits into United’s long- 
standing interest and investigation 
into the turbine transport picture. 
United has been operating 58 Doug- 
las DC-3’s and is the biggest U. S. 
operator of this equipment. 

Braniff Airways ordered 20 Con- 
vair 240-A’s. Little had been said in 
recent months about Braniff’s twin- 
engine equipment needs. Braniff has 
been operating 13 DC-3’s and 9 
DC-4’s. The 20 Convairs will ap- 
parently replace both types. 


In Production 


The original announcement of the 
Convair 240-A series by Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. indicated that 
the first of the group was already in 
production. (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Dec. 11). West Coast sources said 
that the company would produce 20 
planes in this group, some for Air- 
fleets, Inc., a subsidiary of Convair, 
and others for anticipated orders from 
SABENA, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
and other foreign lines. There has 
been no _ indication whether’ the 
initial production planes will in fact 
be used for these purposes or for fill- 
ing the new orders. 

With United’s order on Convair’s 
books, Capital Airlines remained as 
the largest scheduled operator of 
both DC-3’s and DC-4’s. Capital is 
operating 25 regular DC-3’s and the 
same number of DC-4’s. Capital ap- 
parently made its choice of twin- 
engined postwar equipment when it 
contracted with Douglas for three 
Super DC-3’s. These have been in 


operation on Capital’s routes for 
some time. 

No further action has been taken 
toward converting the remainder of 
its DC-3’s to Super DC-3’s, action 
which Capital had anticipated as soon 
as sufficient operating experience 
with the aircraft had been accumu- 
lated. This has been taken by some 
to mean that Capital will take another 
look at the Convair-Liner and Martin 
4-0-4 and order new equipment 
rather than modify its DC-3’s. 


Other DC-3 Users , 


Other principal users of DC-3 
equipment on a scale where new 
equipment seems likely are: Delta 
Air Lines, 20 DC-3’s; Chicago & 
Southern, 12 DC-3’s; Colonial Air- 
lines, 8. Like Capital, there are sev- 
eral lines that have made their choice 
of twin-engined equipment and 
ordered a limited number but who 
have yet to order the bulk of the 
equipment. Mid-Continent Airlines 
falls in this category with fou 
Convairs operating but still with 
20 DC-3’s. 

At this date, including postwar 
deliveries and planes on order, the 
twin-engined transport picture looks 
like this: Convair—167 delivered, 52 
on order, total 219; Martin—43 de- 
livered, 76 on order, total 119; Doug- 
las—3 delivered, none on order for 
commercial airlines. 

Principal characteristics of the 
Convair 240-A, not typical of the 
original Convair-Liner, include a 
gross takeoff weight of 43,575 pounds, 
an increase of 1,785 pounds, use of 
the Pratt & Whitney R-2800 CB-16 
engines, and an additional 400 gal- 
lons fuel capacity provided by us‘ 
of outer wing panel tanks. 

The additional fuel capacity, im- 
proved pressurization equipment and 
restressing of the wing centersectio! 
will facilitate later conversion of th: 
piston-powered 240-A to the Turbo 
liner version which Convair has bee! 
promoting. 

Normal cruising speed of _ th 
Convair 240-A at cruising power < 
1,200 horsepower and 12,000 feet 
altitude will be 290 mph. Plane wil 
accommodate 40 passengers. 





now in production for the Army, will 
probably fill the two-place require- 
ment. The four-place model will 
probably be decided by the outcome 
of the Air Force’s liaison plane eval- 
uation. The Army also needs two 
helicopter types, a small utility heli- 
copter and a large transport heli- 
copter. The Bell H-13B and Hiller 
YH-23 should fill the utility bill and 
either or both the Sikorsky H-19 and 


Piasecki H-21 may be ordered fo 
transport use. 


MDAP 


The accent on MDAP procuremer 
is in ground support aircraft an 
Republic’s F-84E and Lockheed’s F-94 
will handle the requirement, with 
possibly the F-84F coming into th 
program later. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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HOW THE Dougjias DC-6B will look in flight. Two forward windows 
mark position of new forward compartment, which American plans 
to use for cargo and United for eight more passengers. Twin 


lavatories separate forward compartment from main cabin which 
will be identical with standard DC-6 main cabins, 52 passengers 
for AAL; 58 including lounge for UAL. 


DC-6B—Latest Douglas Airline Transport 


. . . United, American Get First Deliveries 


By Frep S. HUNTER 
ey AIR LINES will shortly 


take possession of the first DC-6B, 


newest model transport developed by 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., and is pre- 
paring to begin a period of crew 
training prior to putting it into serv- 
ice on the line. Scheduled delivery 
date is February 8. 

The second plane, also bearing the 
bright red, white and blue colors of 
United Air Lines, together with the 
first ship for American Airlines, is 
right behind on the flight line at 
Santa Monica. These will bring this 
nonth’s total deliveries to three. 

United Air Lines has ordered 20 
1C-6B’s; American Airlines, 11. 

Better performance, greater pay- 
vad, more flexibility, these are im- 
ortant operational and financial ad- 

intages which the airlines expect 

derive from the five-foot longer 

C-6B’s. 

Improved performance will come 

’m the combination of the Pratt 

Whitney R-2800-CB-16 engines and 

e newly developed solid dural 

‘milton Standard propellers with 

lich both the UAL and AA versions 

\l be equipped. 


New Dural Blades 


The DC-6B will mark the first 
nmercial use of the square-tipped 
95A dural blade, although the 
£60 hub to which it is attached is 
ed in other installations. 

in the CB-16 engine, takeoff with 
iter injection remains at 2,400 
rsepower, the same as for those 
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CA engines in its standard DC-6’s to 
which United has added ADI equip- 
ment. (UAL is equipping its entire 
DC-6 fleet for water injection as its 
planes undergo major overhaul.) 
P&W, however, has accomplished an 
increase in the engine critical ceiling 
in its CB series by improvement in 
the supercharger. 

Use of the CB-16 powerplant puts 
critical altitude of the DC-6B at 
cruise power (1,200 hp. and 2,300 
rpms.) up to 23,000 feet. Moreover, 
full takeoff horsepower is carried to 
approximately 4,000 feet on a normal 
day, as compared to about 1,000 feet 
for the DC-6’s currently being oper- 
ated, a factor which will aid sub- 
stantially in takeoff at a number of 
airports where the equipment will 
be used. 


Hamilton-Standard Prop 


Tailored for operation in conjunc- 
tion with the CB series engines, 
Hamilton Standard’s 6895A blade also 
assists in materially improving take- 
off performance. Diameter has been 
extended to 13% feet, making six 
more inches of propeller, and the 
activity factor is 146. 

This is less than for a comparable 
hollow steel blade, but high for a 
dural blade and very much higher 
than the conventional props which 
most DC-6 operators have been using, 
including United and American. KLM 
and FAMA DC-6’s are equipped with 
high-activity propellers, but they 
have the steel blades and are only 
13 feet in diameter. 





The CB powerplant’s cruise already 
is being demonstrated in an advance 
installation in CMA’s standard-size 
DC-6’s. The Mexican carrier’s three 
planes have been whisking over the 
Los Angeles-Mexico City-Havana 
route at an average cruise of 320 
miles per hour, an average which 
surprised the airline and was even 
unexpected by the Douglas company 

A modified blower section accounts 
in large part for the CB-16’s greater 
cruise efficiency. It develops 100 more 
horsepower for maximum continuous 
rated power (1,700 as compared to 
1,600) and for maximum cruise power 
(1,200 as against 1,100). 


Added Fuselage Length 


The increase in payload, for all 
practical purposes, is that allowed 
by the cubic space content of the 
five-foot section which has _ been 
added to the airplane by splicing it 
in between the flight deck and the 
lavatories. 

There are two schools of thought 
on what to do with this added space. 
United has chosen to use it for a 
compartment for eight more pas- 
sengers, copying the style of its Boe- 
ing Stratocruisers. It gets some added 
cargo space below deck. American, 
on the other hand, adds no more seats 
to its DC-6B’s and uses all the space 
for cargo. 

Those who think United has the 
right idea point out how the eight 
additional passengers increase the 
DC-6B’s profit possibilities tremend- 
ously. Any time United can sell all 
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58 seats, the eight additional pas- 
sengers, at about six cents per mile, 
will come to almost 50 cents per mile 
of pure “gravy,” or more than $1,000 
for a transcontinental flight. It is 
estimated the DC-6B’s direct operat- 
ing costs will be about 4% more than 
those of the standard DC-6. 

Those who lean toward American’s 
philosophy have a good argument, 
too. They point out that using the 
extra space wholly for cargo will de- 
velop new sources of revenue for the 
airline through the improved service 
American will be able to offer. 


Quick Cabin Conversion 

Both airlines, however, will be in 
a position to switch policy without 
delay. American’s planes will have 
fittings for possible later installation 
of seats, and United can remove its 
seats and be all set to go to cargo at 
any turn-around of reasonable dura- 
tion. 

The universal floor which Douglas 
developed as an optional master 
change for earlier DC-6 models is 
standard equipment for the DC-6B. 
With this arrangement, the interior 
of the DC-6B can be changed to any 
desired configuration in a matter of 
hours. This includes high density 
seating or the de luxe type like Pan 
American’s sleeperettes. 

Aside from some refinements in 
appointments, the interior of the 
DC-6B reflects few changes except 
in the addition of the forward com- 
partment. The most noticeable, prob- 
ably, for those who haven’t happened 
to ride in a recently produced job, 
is the conventional doors on the 
lavatories instead of the accordian 
type doors which women, partic- 
ularly, found difficult to manipulate. 

Another improvement is the new- 
type individual reading lamp. Origin- 
ally tried out on American Airlines’ 
DC-6 coaches they worked out so 
well Douglas made them standard 
on the DC-6B’s. 


Interior Fittings 


With its first airplane United dis- 
closes new ceredo taupe carpeting, 
tan broadcloth headlining, walnut 
flexwood for bulkheads and cloak- 
room, grey vinyl-coated fabric on 
hat and baggage racks, two-tone seat 
upholstery of medium blue bark- 
weave with backs of frey bedford 
cord, blue and red leather trim and 
curtains of greyed blue in the main 
cabins. There is no change in the 
lounge in the tail. 


A change in color pace is made in 
the forward compartment, using the 
same wine-colored seat upholstery 
and western rose traverse cord cur- 
tains as denote the similarly located 
forward compartment in its Strato- 
cruisers. 

Most of the flight testing for the 
DC-6B was performed in the flight 
testing of the DC-6A, the cargo ver- 
sion of the same five-foot longer 
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CAB Appointee ions seat 


attorney and former (1945-1949) execu- 
tive director of the Washington State 


Aeronautics Commission, is the newest 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
A veteran Navy and Marine pilot, 
Adams was appointed by President 
Truman to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Russell B. Adams to 
accept a State Department post. He is 
43 years old. 





plane. The additional flight testing 
required by the CAA for certifica- 
tion of the passenger configuration 
was done with the first United plane. 
The domestic models are being cer- 
tificated for a gross takeoff weight of 
100,000 pounds and maximum landing 
weight of 85,000 pounds. 


Pan Am’s Version 

Pan American’s DC-6B’s are to be 
certificated at 106,000 pounds because 
of the need of taking off with more 
fuel on certain overseas schedules. 
For this gross, Pan American planes 
will be equipped with P&W’s CB-17 
engines. The CB-17 is identical with 
the CB-16 except in carburetion and 
it requires the use of 108-135 gaso- 
line instead of the 100-130 gas nor- 
mally used by airlines to get the 
additional power, 2,500 horsepower 
(with water) for takeoff; 1,900 for 
maximum continuous rated power on 
low blowers; 1,750 on high blowers. 

Being a bigger and heavier air- 
plane, the DC-6B has undergone some 
structural strengthening and it is 
equipped with new Goodyear wheels 
and brakes developed to give it 
heavier braking power without in- 
creasing wheel size. 

United Air Lines also will intro- 
duce low tension ignition to its sys- 
tem with its DC-6B’s. United is pre- 
paring to equip its standard DC-6’s 
as planes go into overhaul to make 
low-tension ignition uniform for its 
entire DC-6 fleet. 
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Aviation Calendar 


Feb. 14-16—National Aviation Edu- 
cation Council meeting, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Feb. 14-28—Orlando Annual Avia- 
tion Fiesta, Municipal Airport, Or- 
lando, Fila. 

Feb. 19-20—Third annual national 
agricultural aviation conference, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Feb. 23—Air Transport Command 
Officer-Stag Reunion, Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 24—Fourth Annual National 
Model Plane Exhibit Contest, Higbee 
Company Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

March 12-13—Third annual short 
course on uses of aerial equipment in 
agriculture, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 

March 16—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences sixth annual flight 
propulsion meeting, Hotel Carter, 
Cleveland, O. 

April 4-6—CAA 
Committee meeting, 
Wilmington, Del. 

April 16-18—Society of Automotive 
Engineers aeronautic meeting and 
aircraft engineering display, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y. 

April 19-21—Airport Operators Coun- 
cil annual meeting, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

April 23-26—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual meeting, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 24-26—Air Transport Associa- 
tion annual engineering and mainte- 





Airport Advisory 
Du Pont Hotel, 


mance conference, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
May 12-13—Airlines Medical Direc- 


tors Association 8th annual meeting, 
Hotel Shirley Savoy, Denver, Colo 

May 13-14—Airline Medical Exam- 
iners Association 4th annual meeting, 
Hotel Shirley Savoy, Denver, Colo. 

May 14-16—Aero Medical Association 
22nd annual meeting, Hotel Shirley 
Savoy, Denver, Colo. 

May 23-24—American Society for 
Quality Control fifth annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 

May 24-25—Society of the Plastics 
Industry annual national meeting, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

June 3-8—Society of Automotive 
Engineers summer meeting, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

June 18-22—American Society for 
Testing Materials annual meeting, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 10-14—Instrument Society of 
American sixth national instrument P 
conference and exhibit, Sam Houston 7 
Coliseum, Houston, Tex. 


International 


Feb. 5-6—IATA Medical Committee 
meeting, Cairo, Egypt. 

Feb. 13—ICAO Airworthiness Divi- 
sion meeting, Montreal. 

Feb. 20—ICAO Operations Division 
meeting, Montreal. 

March —World Meteorological Or- ‘ 
ganization Congress, Paris. 

April 3—ICAO Communications Di- 
vision meeting, Montreal. q 


June 15-July 1—1951 Paris Inter- 
national Aircraft Exhibition, Grand 4 
Palais and Paris airport, Paris. : 
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Allison Powers FIRST FLIGHT of 


First Iurbo-Prop Transport 


| i first U.S. turbine transport is now a reality 

and is under test. It was made possible through 

‘he private enterprise and initiative of the Allison 

Division of General Motors. First flight was com- 
rleted December 29, 1950 with an Allison-owned 
onvair Turbo-Liner equipped with two Allison 
301” Turbo-Prop engines. 


vis investment in the future of Turbo-Prop power 
the result of Allison determination to speed the 
velopment of turbine transports in this country. 
e Allison “501” Turbo-Prop engines, developed 
der sponsorship of the U.S. Navy, are the most 
vanced Turbo-Prop engines in the U.S. today. 
ey lead the world in high power for their low 
sight. They will make possible smoother, more 
onomical transports to carry increased loads of 
ssengers and freight. 
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Allison will prove these advantages in an extended 
flight test program on the Turbo-Liner. The results 
—to be made available to the military services, air- 
craft manufacturers and commercial air lines—will 
prove the safe and dependable operation of 
Turbo-Prop power. 


Thus the United States will continue its world leader- 
ship in transport aircraft. 





DIVISION 
or}| GENERAL 


MOTORS INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


Builders of the Famous J33 
Centrifugal Flow and J35 Axial Flow Turbo-Jets 
Now Serving the Military Everywhere. 
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MILITARY ENGINE DEMAND MULTIPLIES: 


License Arrangements to Aid 
Pratt & Whitney Expansion 


By Wrtu1AM D. PERREAULT 


Aé PRATT & Whitney strived to 
consolidate the gains which it 
has made in the post-war years, its 
activities were expanding in all di- 
rections last month. Of critical im- 
portance to P&W was the establish- 
ment of a program which would in- 
sure that the plant and facilities in 
East Hartford would be primarily de- 
voted to the powerful R-4360 engines 
and the prime turbine engines in the 
growing P&W series. This called for 
well directed expansion typified by: 


® Opening of its World War II satel- 
lite plant at Southington, Conn. 

® Licensing of Chrysler Corp. to 
manufacture the J-48 turbojet en- 
gine. 

® Opening of its new employe train- 
ing school in Hartford. 

® Programming of eight new engine 
test houses in East Hartford. 

@ Negotiations with the Navy for 
further licensing of the P&W R-2800, 
R-1340 and R-985 engines. 

® Possible further extension of the 
license rights to build the P&W 4360 
engine. 

® Training of licensee personnel. 

© Employment speed-up. 


Biggest factor in the activities at 
Pratt & Whitney was the R-4360 en- 
gine. As the largest and most power- 
ful piston engine in the world, the 
Wasp Major is the powerplant of the 
Convair B-36, Boeing C-97, Douglas 
C-124, Fairchild C-119 Packet, Chance 
Vought F4U, Douglas AD1, Martin 
AM1, North American AJ-1, etc. 


Each time the USAF funds pro- 
vided for one more B-36 it meant 
six more Majors plus spares; for such 
planes as the C-97 and C-124 each 
new plane order meant four more 
Majors plus spares, and so on. The 
engine production problem grew in 
multiples of the aircraft orders. 

Twenty-five percent of the engines 
now in production at East Hartford 
are turbine engines but the piston 
engine requirements, instead of letting 
up, are also on the increase. 


Southington Reopened 


To alleviate the worsening condi- 
tion P&W reopened its World War 
II plant at Southington, Conn., about 
20 miles from East Hartford. In 
doing this some 600,000 square feet 
of production facilities were added. 
The first of 14 departments scheduled 
for moving to Southington were 
shifted. Typical of the work to be 
done there, which will not include 
complete engine construction, was 
represented by the crankshaft, cyl- 
inder, cam and piston departments. 

Opening of the Southington plant 
will help alleviate a labor market 
problem. Eventually employment at 
the plant will reach 4,000. Some 
1,200 of these workers will be present 
East Hartford workers who live near 
Southington. The small towns around 
Southington will provide an addi- 
tional number. Even at this early 
date in the expansion program a high 
proportion of the new employment at 
East Hartford is out of state. 

Pratt & Whitney employes have 





been on a 48-hour week since Sep- 
tember and all three shifts are filling 
out. Unfortunately, the available 
engine test houses for production en- 
gines will not accommodate full-scale 
production. To alleviate this condi- 
tion eight new test houses are now 
being designed but it will be some 
time before they are built and ready 
for use. 


Employment Speeds Up 


Employment is being speeded up. 
The employment crisis is illustrated 
in the high number of women work- 
ers being recalled. At the outbreak 
of the Korean police action only 900 
of the production workers were 
women, today some 2,400 of the 14,- 
000 production workers are women. 
A woman has been named assistant 
personnel manager and a woman doc- 
tor has been hired. These women 
hourly workers are not doing simple 
assembly operations. They are being 
used on multiple spindle drill presses, 
lathes, shot-peening machines, sheet 
metal forming machines, etc. 

The rapid personnel expansion has 
caused P&W to open a new training 
school in Hartford where, on a three- 
shift basis, some 600 to 800 trainees 
will be handled at once. This school 
will be used primarily to train hourly 
rated employes in jobs, shop meth- 
ods, procedures and policies. The 
school covers some 50,000 square feet 
of shop space and will employ 63 
full-time instructors. Grover Mitch- 
ell has been named supervisor of the 
new school. 

While the move to Southington, the 
speed-up in employment and train- 
ing activities will help, it is not the 
final answer. The answer, P&W offi- 
cials say, will come in further li- 
censing agreements and in establish 
ment of satellite plants in areas 
where labor is more plentiful. 


USAF Tool Reserve 


Even now some 32 employes o! 
Ford are at the East Hartford plant 
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TREND in Pratt & Whitney's expansion program 

dicated in these’ two charts showing World War Ii and present- 

day arrangements for the P&W engine production. 

Ford and Chrysler have been licensed under the current program, 

and only one satellite plant is in operation, additional deals of 
this type can be expected in the near future. 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corp. of Mo 
(Kansas City ) 
Peak Employment 23,652 
Manufactured 7,931 R- 2800'S 
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The Air Coordinating Committee poses for 
ACC Phot its first formal photograph, members shown 
being, leit to right: John F. Floberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Navy for Air; J. Weldon Jones, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
the Budget; Thomas W. S. Davis, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce; J. Paul Barringer, Deputy Director, Office of Transport 
and Communications, Department of State; Charles O. Cary, 
ACC executive secretary; Delos W. Rentzel, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and chairman of the ACC; Capt. H. C. 


taking training which will form the 
nucleus around which the R-4360 en- 
gine production will be built as the 
plant space and tools are made avail- 
able. Even P&W is drawing heavily 
from the USAF tool reserve for com- 
mon tools such as grinders, drill 
presses, lathes, etc. But the real high- 
production tools are special ones 
which require long periods to obtain. 


In the case of Chrysler Corp., li- 
censed to build the P&W J-48, a com- 
plete plant has to be built before tool- 
ing and employes can be gathered 
together and production started. In 
Chrysler’s case the first production 
ngine would appear to be at least 
18 months, possibly two years, away. 
’roduction of the first R-4360 by Ford 

optimistically estimated for 12-18 
ionths from now. 

While production by P&W itself at 

itellite plants might be faster than 

issible through licensing, there is 
scarcity of suitable plants for this 
pe of’ expansion. During World 
ir II (see chart), Pratt & Whitney 
erated plants in East Longmeadow, 
illimantic and Southington. This 
ir only the Southington plant was 
iilable. The other two were sold 
thout recapture clauses. The sub- 
iary plant at Kansas City is also 
the available list. 


Usable Plants Scarce 


Vhen queried about reserve air- 
ft engine plants, Air Force offi- 
ls indicated that usable plants not 
eady assigned are scarce. In gen- 
il, engine plants of the last war 
fe been sold outright, partially 
i, or modified so that a quick 
ingeover is difficult. The answer, 
officials said, may be in adopting 
ier types of surplus plants to this 
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work but no specific proposals are 
immediately available. 

This lends backing to the feeling 
that additional licensing of produc- 
tion in established industrial facil- 
ities will result. 

Late last month Pratt & Whitney 
named Bert J. McNamara, president 
of a California construction firm, vet- 
eran of four years in the Army Air 
Force and one-time chief of the 
powerplant branch of the procure- 
ment division of the Air Materiel 
Command, to supervise engineering 
and production liaison between the 
company and its licensees. 

While Ford was awarded the R- 
4360 mobilization contract, Buick had 
a similar mobilization plan. It is 
quite probable that Buick will enter 
the R-4360 production picture as the 
program expands. 


R-2800 In Demand 


No comment is available on the 
smaller P&W engines. Most in de- 
mand will be the R-2800 series. As 
can be seen from the chart, Nash 
built some 16,000 of these engines 
in World War II. This would make 
Nash the most likely to obtain a 
mobilization contract for the engines, 
which power the Convair T-29, Doug- 
las DC-6A, Martin 4-0-4, etc., pro- 
viding Nash is interested. 

While the R-1830 engines will not 
see such wide usage in the future 
program, the R-1340’s and R-985 will 
see considerable service in helicop- 
ters and training planes. These will 
probably be licensed out completely. 
Unlike the license arrangements with 
the J-48 and R-4360, any licensing 
with the smaller engines in this series 
will probably be for full production 
so that P&W may concentrate on the 
larger engines. 


Moore, U. S. Coast Guard, Special Assistant to the Under- 
secretary of the Treasury; John A. McCone, Under Secretary of 
the Air Force; Dan A. Kimball, Under Secretary of the Navy; 
and Robert S. Burgess, director, Division of Air Service, Bureau 
of Transportation, Post Office Department. Members not present 
when photo was taken were: Edward H. Foley, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury and vice chairman of the ACC; James E. 
Webb, Under Secretary of State; John M. Redding, Assistant 
Postmaster General; and Robert J. Smith, NSRB vice chairman. 





PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Dr. T. P. Wright, vice president for 
research, has been named acting presi- 
dent of Cornell University, succeeding 
Dr. Cornelius W. de Kiewet. Wright 
former CAA Administrator, is also head 
of Cornell Research Foundation and 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory 

Edward W. Sturhan, a 30-year vet- 
eran in aviation, has resigned as di- 
rector of the Washington Airport Proj- 
ect of the Civil Aeronautics Admini- 
stration upon the advice of his physician 
and will devote full time to his dairy 
farm in Virginia 

Gerald B. Brophy, New York attorney 
and member of general counsel for 
Trans World Airlines, has been named 
a special consultant to Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson to advise the de- 
partment on general policy matters 

Robert W. Harper, chief clerk of the 
House Armed Services Committee, has 
been granted a leave of absence to go 
on active duty with the Air Force in 
his reserve rank of brigadier general 
He will serve as special assistant to 
Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad, chief of the 
USAF in Europe Bryce Harlow, 
Harper's former assistant, was named 
chief clerk to succeed him. 

Frank Mashburn, an aeronautical 
communications specialist with CAA for 
the past 23 years, has transferred to 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics as 
civilian assistant to the chief of the 
electronic branch 


Edgar N. Smith, former CAA deputy 
regional administrator in Atlanta, has 
transferred to the programs planning 
staff of CAA in Washington, filling the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
Glen Gilbert. 
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Between the Lines: 





e AF Speeds Up Reserve Call 
e Little Pressure on Inactives 


e No Pilot Shortage Imminent 
. By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 


HERE’S one big question in the minds of a large por- 
tion of the aviation industry today and that is “How 

soon will I be wearing a uniform?”, since the industry 
includes such a large number of military reservists. 

The Air Force’s recently announced reserve recall 
program gave a lot of people the impression that there 
would be a large scale involuntary call-up, but actually 
an inactive reservist doesn’t have too much to worry 
about. 

The USAF’s personnel goal is 971,000 men by the 
end of the current fiscal year, which ends June 30. 
The exact current strength is not releasable but roughly 
the USAF will need 450,000 men to attain that goal. 

The first step is the call-up of all the organized 
reserve wings and most of the Air National Guard wings. 
Twelve of the ANG wings and all 21 Reserve wings will 
be called to active duty between March 1 and May 15 
(in all probability the remaining ANG wings will be 
called shortly thereafter). This first step will provide 
the USAF with about 150,000 of its required 450,000 men. 

The next step is upping the enlistment quota to 
about 45,000 recruits a month. This sounds like a large 
quota but the Air Force anticipates no trouble whatever 
in filling it; in fact, the flow of applicants lately has 
been so great that the USAF feels it could go well be- 
yond that quota if required. 


Calling of ‘Volunteers’ 


The organized reserve call-up and the enlistment 
program, therefore, will go a long way toward filling 
out the 971,000-man Air Force. However, there is still 
a gap and it will be filled by calling up approximately 
45,000 enlisted airmen and about 20,000 officers from 
the “volunteer” reserve. The volunteer reserve is the 
pool of inactives; the word is an obvious misnomer in 
that it implies that the reservist is an enthusiastic par- 
ticipant in the reserve program, whereas a large por- 
tion of them are merely people who signed a reserve 
application upon getting out of the service with the 
vague thought that reserve status might be handy 
somehow but with no great intention of following 
through with the program. 

Unquestionably this recall of “volunteer” re- 
servists is going to involve calling up a number of men 
involuntarily, but the Air Force isn’t sure just how many 
involuntaries will be called. There is a large backlog 
of applications for active duty, but a good number of 
them are probably from people who are already in the 
organized reserve and who will be called anyway. There 
are also undoubtedly many applications from inactive 
reservists and this will cut down the number of people 
who will be recalled against their will. The percentage 
of involuntary recalls will be much higher in the en- 
listed airman category than it will be in the officer 
ranks, since the Air Force plans to call about 45,000 of 
the 60,000 airmen in the volunteer reserve, but only 
about 20,000 officers out of 240,000 in the inactive cate- 
gory. 

Critical Specialties 


Anyone who is called up involuntarily will be a 








specialist in a critical category. Here is the latest list 
of critical occupational specialties: 


Officers Airmen 





Electronics, com- 


Electronics, communications Procurement 
Radio and radar specialists Transportation munications 
Armament Intelligence Radio and radar 
Specialized observers (naviga- Air Police maintenance 
tors, bombardiers, radar Op- Weather Aircraft and engine 
erator) Mathematics maintenance 
Finance and auditing Physics Armament 
Engineering (civil, mechani- Languages Supply 
cal, chemical, electrical) Photo inter- Weather 
Food service pretation Food service 
Personnel, business manage- Languages 
ment 


Although it would seem that, in a build-up from 
60-odd groups to between 95 and 100, the Air Force 
would need large numbers of pilots, the USAF reports 
that there is no shortage of pilots and the expanded 
aviation cadet program is sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements. 


Grounds for Deferment 


It is estimated that about one out of five re- 
servists in the critical categories above will be deferred 
from recall. Chief grounds for deferment are four or 
more dependents, extreme hardship, over-age in grade 
and physical disability. Despite rumors that the Air 
Force medics giving physical examinations now only 
“count the number of arms, legs and eyes,” the USAF 
says it has not lowered its physical standards. 
® So, to sum it up, if you are a member of an organized 
reserve wing of the Air Force you will be wearing “bus 
driver’s blue” by May 15. 
elf you are in an Air National Guard unit you will 
most likely be in service by May 15, or if you miss the 
first call you will be on active duty not very long 
thereafter. 

e If you are an inactive reservist who wants active duty 
you can probably get it, although even now there is n 
assurance that every applicant will be accepted. 

eIf you are happy in your civilian status and are 
reserve officer not on the critical list your chances | 
being called involuntarily are very slight. 

© If you are on the critical list your chances of not bei! 
called are still good. 

@If you are an enlisted reserve airman your chanc 
of staying out of service are only one out of four. R: 
member, too, that the critical list changes from time | 
time and a specialty not now listed may become critic 
overnight. 

This all applies only to the Air Force and en 
braces only the current 95-100 group expansion pr 
gram. Any worsening of the international situati 
will probably make the question of what reserve cat 
gory you’re in purely academic. 

The Navy has not yet released the details of it 
reserve recall program, but from all appearances it wi 
be able to meet its commitments through enlistment 
and recall of active reservists, with probably no nece 
sity for recalling inactive reservists. 
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INDUSTRY PERSONNEL 


H. C. Deckard has resigned as in- 
dustrial specialist with the Air Force’s 
Air Materiel Command to accept an 
appointment as night manager of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation’s 
Fort Worth division. 

William Rogers Herod, president of 
International General Electric Co., has 
been named coordinator of defense pro- 
duction for the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, 
N. Y., has advanced Carl G, Holschuh 
to the position of vice president and 





Holschuh Da Parma 


assistant general manager for manu- 
facture, and Edward U. Da Parma, 
former works manager, has been named 
vice president and works manager. 
Donald B. Harris has been named 
technical assistant to the president of 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory. He 
was formerly executive assistant to the 
director of research of Collins Radio Co. 


W. G. McDowell, general sales man- 
ager of Pacific Airmotive Corp., and 
Tommy Lewis, who has been with PAC 
20 years, have resigned to become asso- 
ciated in the management of Oakland 
Aircraft Engine Service at Oakland 
Municipal Airport. McDowell is ex- 
pected to become president. 

Talbert Abrams of Abrams Aerial 
Survey and Instrument corporations is 
he newly elected president of the 
\merican Society of Photogammetry. 

Avery McBee, who for several years 

as director of public relations for The 

‘lenn L. Martin Co., and is now a vice 

esident of Hill & Knowlton, public 

lations firm, has been assigned to 
rve as director of public relations for 

Aircraft Industries Association in 
ashington. Bert Goss, who had held 

* AIA job for several years and is 

o a Hill & Knowlton vice president, 

s been recalled to the firm’s New 

rk office for a new assignment. 


jm MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Maj. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, Jr., 
mer commander of the Alaskan Air 
mmand, has assumed command of 
npson Air Force Base, N. Y., replac- 

Col. Frederick W. Ott, who had 
ved as acting commander since the 
e opened in December as an AF 
ruit training station. 
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(PRODUCTION SPOTLIGHT Y 


Fairchild Strike: The United Auto Workers-ClO strike at Fair- 
child Aircraft Division’s Hagerstown, Md., plant is costing the Air 
Force’s expansion program more C-119 Packets than Korean action 
is costing. The attrition rate of C-119’s with Maj. Gen. Bill Tunner’s 
Combat Cargo Command in the Korean war is less than one a month 
but the strike is killing off two planes a week, the normal produc- 
tion rate before it began. Moreover, it is delaying production ac- 
celeration. 

At press time there was no indication of an early settlement, 
both Fairchild and the union holding firm on the major issue—the 
UAW’s demand that the merit system of wage increases be elimi- 
nated. The union wants an “automatic progression” system of in- 
crease whereby all workers get a raise after a given period of em- 
ployment, with no provision for merit. The union also demanded 
a 15-cent-an-hour increase and Fairchild countered with a 12-cent 
offer. The two parties could conceivably get together on the wage 
dispute but at this writing there appears little possibility that either 
will back down on the merit system issue. Federal conciliators have 
tried and failed once to settle the strike; the next step will probably 
be up to the Air Force. 

The union’s attitude on the merit system is believed to be 
part of a nation-wide UAW drive against the system, since there are 
indications that the strike is not local in nature but being directed 
from UAW headquarters. Fairchild officials report that there is 
unrest among the strikers, many of whom want to return to work. 
The strike involves close to 5,000 workers of UAW Local 842. Pro- 
duction of the C-119 is tied up 100%. 


Hidraw Process: Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s Fort 
Worth Division has developed a new method of forming and draw- 
ing sheet metal and is now using it in production. Known as Hidraw, 
the process employs only a punch and pressure pad, mounted on the 
lower surface of a hydraulic press. A pad of extremely tough rubber 
on the upper surface of the press serves as the female die. The metal 
to be formed is placed atop the punch and pressure pad and the 
press is raised until the metal is pressed against the rubber pad. 
As the metal is confined against the rubber and the pressure builds 
up to several thousand pounds per square inch, the rubber forces 
the metal down and around the pattern in exactly the form required. 
Convair claims the process permits savings of 50 to 75% over con- 
ventional tooling. 





C-W Training Program: Curtiss-Wright Corp. has inaugur- 
ated a new training program for its employes, known as the Curtiss- 
Wright Educational Institute. The institute is designed to provide 
an opportunity for company personnel to improve their knowledge 
of the latest methods, designs and materials used in the manufacture 
of C-W’s products. The first course will be 60 lectures on machin- 
ability of metals. 


New Tooling for Columbus: North American Aviation will 
not transfer any tooling from its Los Angeles plant to its newly- 
acquired plant in Columbus, O., where it will set up another F-86 
jet fighter production line. Complete new tooling will be installed 
at Columbus; hence, it will be several months, possibly even a year, 
before the production line at Columbus will be in full swing. The 
version of the F-86 to be built at Columbus will probably be the 
F-86E. 


Magnesium Plants to Reopen: General Services Adminis- 
tration will reactivate two more magnesium plants which have been 
in the industrial reserve. One is located at Velasco, Texas, and will 
be operated by Dow Chemical Co. of Midland, Mich. It is expected 
to produce 160,000,000 pounds of magnesium a year for the next two 
years. The other plant is at Manteca, Calif.; it will be operated by 
Kaiser Magnesium Co. and is expected to turn out 40,000,000 pounds 
a year. 


Douglas Engineering Stepped Up: Douglas Aircraft Co. has 
put its engineering departments at its Santa Monica, El Segundo and 
Long Beach plants on a 48-hour work week. The 48 hours will be 
worked on a five-day schedule. 


—J.J.H. 














Systems Engineering 


Guided missiles experience 

aids Martin in implementing 
this airplane design concept 
Guided missiles were the first aircraft 


to attain supersonic speeds—the first to 
acquire fully automatic control—and the 


first to require the close design integra- 


tion of components which The Glenn L. 
Martin Company calls Systems Engineer- 
ing. Today, with piloted airplanes also 
passing the sonic barrier and being as- 
signed increasingly difficult missions, it is 
essential that they, too, be designed as 
integrated air-borne systems, not merely 
as flying vehicles whose sole goal is speed. 


With a background of demonstrated 
accomplishments on top level missiles 
projects and continuous growth in this 
field, The Glenn L. Martin Company has 
carried over Systems Engineering from 
its missiles experience to its airplane de- 
signing. The Martin engineering staff has 
been shaped and manned to provide 
proper emphasis on all three of the basic 
types of functional elements involved 
in the production of a modern airplane 
—airframe and power plant—electronic 
flight and navigational controls—and 
military armament or passenger facilities. 


Martin Systems Engineering recognizes 
that the immediate problem of aeronauti- 
cal engineering is not to concentrate ex- 
clusively on airframe performance, but to 
integrate the necessary electronic and 
mechanical systems into the airframe 
design to produce a truly effective mili- 
tary weapon. And, whether the weapon is 
a manned airplane or a guided missile, it 
is imperative that the complete develop- 
ment be so scheduled that the end prod- 
uct represents a completely coordinated 
system. There is no advantage in having 
an airframe ready for flight testing while 
the guidance system, which may necessi- 
tate airframe changes, is still a gleam in 
the designer’s eye. 


That is Martin Systems Engineering. 
That is why radar, servo-mechanism, 
automatic control, automatic computer 
and antenna experts—as well as aerody- 
namicists, structural engineers and elec- 
trical, hydraulic, armament and power 
plant ‘installation specialists—are all part 
of the well-integrated engineering team 
The Glenn L. Martin Company offers its 
customers today. 


Martin Ads Tell 
Air Power Story 


Reaching millions of informed, alert 
American magazine readers, Martin ad- 
vertisements like this one highlight air 
power’s important role in our country’s 
preparedness program. And survey after 
survey has demonstrated that their 


fiction-style appearance attracts an ex- 


tremely high readership. 


The general public and business circles 
are reached through the pases of Time, 
Newsweek and Business Week. The men 
and women who write and edit the news 
are kept abreast hy latest developments 
through Editor & Publisher, American 
Press and Publisher’s Auziliary. 





A trail of dye marks the 
quick turn of a Navy Marlin 
—in one-third the rcdius 
normally required. 


New Navy Sub-Hunter 
Turns on a Dime! 





Hydroflaps allow advanced base flights 
from restricted bodies of water—permit 
safer operation from seaplane tenders— 


improve maneuverability in air-sea rescue 





A close-up sketch of the 
hydroflaps developed by 
Martin engineers. 








AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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pers ‘ers oft 
Navy P5M-1 Marlin seaplanes ¢ 
Navy P4M-1 Mercator patrol planes 
e Navy KDM-1 Plover target drones 











e Navy Viking high-altitude research 
rockets « Air Force XB-51 experi- 
mental ground support bombers ¢« 
Martin airliners ¢ Guided missiles ¢ 
Electronic fire control & radar sys- 
tems ¢ Precision testing instruments 
* Leaders in Building Air Power to 
Guard the Peace, Air Transport to 
Serve It. 





A pair of hinged, underwater flaps on 
the stern of the Navy’s big, new Martin 
P5M-1 Marlins—serving as brakes for 
fast taxiing stops and as stern rudders 
for increased maneuverability—have 
diminished two problems common to all 
seaplanes. They permit operations from 
rivers and restricted inlets. Give added 
safety when landing near a seaplane 
tender with other planes staked out in 
its area. Provide faster turns essential 
to air-sea rescue work. 

Hydroflaps are just one of the ad- 
vanced features of this modern, sub- 
hunting successor to the famous Martin 
PBM Mariner seaplane series. The Mar- 
lin will be equipped with latest elec- 
tronic devices for detecting submarines, 
as well as armament for destroying 
them. Its clean, streamlined profile gives 
it more speed than its older brothers. Its 
long, extended hull diminishes the con- 
ventional “step,” gives it much greater 
stability on the water. The sub-hunting 
Marlin is another éxample of the result- 
producing teamwork between our mili- 
tary services and advanced Martin air- 
craft-weapons engineering. THE GLENN 
L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


— anata F 
“seeds casumiail 
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DESIGN-ENGINEERING 


X-2, X-3 to Continue Supersonic Research 
Target: 2,000 mph; 300,000 feet 


By RicHarp G. WORCESTER 


ERY LITTLE unrestricted in- 

formation has been released on 
the Bell X-2 and Douglas X-3 proj- 
ects which will be used to continue 
free-flight supersonic tests where the 
four Bell X-1A and three Douglas 
D-558-2 airplanes leave off at speeds 
slightly above 1,000 mph (M. 1.6). 

The following description does not 
necessarily refer precisely to either 
of these two projected aircraft but 
is intended to show in broad outline 
the kind of problem which engineers 
are facing in the evolution of the two 
designs and give performance esti- 
mates to support the companies’ pub- 
lished target figures. 

According to official statements, the 
X-2 is a stainless-steel, swept-back 
version of the X-1A and “from the 
drag and power standpoint it is de- 
signed to fly faster than the X-1.” 

The Bell X-5 has been announced 
as generally similar to the X-1/X-2 
family but with a variable sweep on 
the wing. This airplane, along with 
the Lockheed F-90 and Grumman 
XFI10F, will be used to evaluate the 
military possibilities of the variable- 
sweep equipment to combine smooth 
high-speed characteristics with stall- 
ing speeds of about 100 mph. This 
will make possible a maximum-to- 
minimum speed ratio of 7:1 or 8:1. 


USAF Contract 


Douglas has stated that it was given 
1 USAF contract in 1947 for a super- 
onic research aircraft and the X-3 
represents a “study towards the de- 
‘elopment of a design capable of fly- 
ng at three times sonic speed with a 
eiling of between 200,000 and 300,000 
eet.” 

Douglas has considered over 60 
ypes of planforms and it seems cer- 


ERY EXTENDED nose and small wings with 





up to 300,000 feet. 


very high wing load- 
g are typical of the trend leading to the Douglas X-3 project 
hich has a design maximum speed of 2,000 mph. and a ceiling 
The swept, equal-span, cruciform tail unit 


tain that the final design will have 
a very extended nose, very small 
span with unprecedentedly high wing 
loading and a complicated tail struc- 
ture. Last summer the company gave 
a clear indication of future trends 
with their paper on the roll char- 
acteristics of cruciform delta wings, 
and an equal-span, cruciform, delta- 
wing tail might prove to be the best 
solution for the X-3. 

Reports suggest that the design of 
the Bell X-2 has been frozen for some 
time and the delay in its appearance 
has apparently been due to difficulty 
in machining large assemblies from 
the bulk. It seems doubtful if this 
airplane will fly this year. It is, 
however, much more advanced than 
the X-3 which at the present time 
has probably passed the formulative 
stage and is entering the detailed de- 
sign phase. It is unlikely that this 
airplane will fly until late next year, 
assuming that the fabrication prob- 
lems overcome by Bell will not have 
to be solved all over again by Doug- 
las. 


Separate Concepts 


The X-2 and X-3 are entirely dif- 
ferent from each other in conception 
as well as in appearance, although 
they do not necessarily need to have 
ultimate strength factors greatly in 
excess of the figure of 18 published 
for the Bell X-1l series, because 
neither will be flying at high speeds 
near the ground where air loads are 
high. 

The two projects can be summed 
up as follows: The X-2 is a logical 
development of the X-1 with novelty 
in the construction but little that is 
radically new in the aerodynamics. 
In the light of the X-2, the X-3 is 
unlikely to be novel from the con- 


structional standpoint but the aero- 
dynamics will be very new and open 
what might be called the “manned- 
V-2” era, 


Bell X-2 Problems 


Bell chose a rocket engine for the 
X-1 because at that time there was 
no jet engine with adequate thrust. 
Now, as NACA’s Dr. Hugh Dryden 
points out, even Sweden has a jet 
engine available with greater static 
thrust than the early Reaction 
Motors’ equipment but there is no 
known jet or ramjet which could 
scoop up enough air to keep burning 
much above 60,000 feet. 

It seems certain, therefore, that 
Bell will again use a rocket for the 
X-2, particularly as they and the 
military understand every trick and 
quirk of the rocket despite the funda- 
mentally hazardous chemical charac- 
teristics of the fuel. Ceiling of the 
X-1 works out to be 60,000 feet for 
full-power operation and, with the 
climb projected to a peak, it is 74,000 
feet. The X-1A with 50% more fuel 
would be able to reach about 85,000 
feet and, if the nose is pointed up to 
give the highest trajectory, the air- 


craft would glide on up to 105,000 
feet. 
In the case of the X-2, assuming 


Reaction Motors produced a 9,000- 
lb. thrust rocket (instead of 6,000 
lbs. for the X-1), with an increase 
in fuel capacity the aircraft might 
reach 110,000 feet under power and 
glide up to 145,000 feet. The maxi- 
mum speed of the X-2, as in the case 
of the X-1, would probably be reached 
during the climb. This is the best 
compromise between the need to 
operate with the least air resistance 
and the need to gain momentum as 


is also typical af the complicated tail structures now needed to 
provide stability at very high Mach numbers. 


This model is being 


dropped from 47,000 feet in one of the NACA Ames laboratory 
tests. 
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7 
Supersonic Research Planes 
° : . 
Comparative Performance and Characteristics 
X-1* X-1A X-2 D-558-I* D-558-II* X-3 
Rocket- Rocket- 
Rocket Rocket Rocket Jet jet ramjet 
BE TRE Ei diccbis sen ncdas 1.46 1.5+ 2.0 87 1.5 3.0 
V-max (mph TAS) ...... 960 1,000 +- 1,320 650 1,000 1,970 
Ceiling for V-max ....... 60,000 85,000 100,000 S.L. 55,000 100,000 
GED ncdcccscccoces 74,000 105,000 145,000 49,000 67,000 250,000 
Max. climb (ft./min.) .... 26,000 34,900 38,000 7,500 25,000 50,000 
Min. speed (mph.) 
ees eee 127 120 140 130 131 190 
I idatitis col acd a dear 160 180 195 150 180 280 
Empty weight (lbs.) ..... 6,900 4,892 8,000 7,500 8,750 11,000 
SE 5,400 8.177 10,000 -~—S 1,500 ae. 15,000 
es 12,300 13,069 18,000 9,750 13,750 27,000 
Wing loading 
CY an cda see veavncess 95 100.5 120 65 81 200 
DD) educseadeensenws 53 40 67 56 57 78 
BABOTE TARO cccccccccesece 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.15 3.5 15 
Wing % thickness ....... 10 10 6 10 9 6 
Wing area (ft.*) ......... 130 130 150 150 175 140 
Se Ge SED cescvedccess .028 025 a  Wakees SS  bicwes 
CN RE 9.45 ondkndeseeeee 28 28 28 25 25 20 
BE SOUP cccccdosesecs 6.2 6.2 7 5 9 19 
* Some of the figures in the columns of these airplanes which have flown have 
been officially released and although they are old they are unlikely to change 
much. The remainder are estimated from various published sources. 








quickly as possible because of the 
extremely short endurance. 

Under these conditions and assum- 
ing 0.2 C, and .05 C, at 50,000 feet, 
the maximum speed which could be 
worked up would be 1,190 mph or 
M. 1.8. A figure of M. 2.0 for the 
X-2 would be the target, and 3.0 the 
ultimate. 

Controls, undercarriage equipment 
and general fuselage disposition need 
not be very different from the X-l, 
but the pilot’s view will no doubt be 
improved for a small drag penalty. 


Douglas Manned Missile 


Although the X-3 would be able 
to take off in the ordinary way with 
JATO, it would have many of the 
V-2’s general characteristics, and this 
is obviously the airplane NACA had 
in mind when they foreshadowed 
vertical climbs of up to 50,000 ft./min. 
Like the V-2 the greatest rate of 
climb would be in the last few 
moments of full power. 

Using round numbers the X-3 
might reach 20,000 feet in the first 
minute, add another 30,000 feet in 
the next and, in the third minute at 
about 100,000 feet, there should be 
sufficient fuel for a short, level, speed 
burst. This altitude of 100,000 feet, 
where air resistance and the speed 
are least, is where the X-3 might 
reach speeds of nearly 2,000 mph 
(Mach 3.0) in the Phase I trials The 
ultimate target of Mach 3.7 seems 
fantastic from an engineering stand- 
point but might not be unrealistic 
eventually. 

In the case of flights at high alti- 
tude the vertical climb would be 
continued and in the fourth minute 
the aircraft would have reached 
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nearly 150,000 feet and during the 
fifth minute, with what remains of 
the fuel, the aircraft might reach 
200,000 feet. With the nose edged 
over from the vertical to the correct 
trajectory the X-3 would continue 
without power to a zenithal altitude 
perhaps nearer 300,000 than 200,000. 


Problem of Landing 


Unlike the current family of rocket 
research airplanes, some fuel would 
have to be left for navigation of the 
X-3, because at these altitudes and 
speeds the 20-mile target of Edwards 
AFB would sink to the size of a pin’s 
head. The aircraft would eat up 
such enormous quantities of sky that 
returning to base would require a 
new order of skill and experience 

This is but one facet of the many 
interlocking problems of the X-3. 
Some combination of different types 
of engines could prove to be the 
answer and an alternative operation 
might be to provide some form of 
external JATO up to Mach 1.0 above 
which a ramjet could take over whose 
consumption of 2 Ibs./lb. thrust/hr. 
would be very economical compared 
with nearly 20 lbs./lb. trust/hr. for 
an equivalent rocket engine. The 
ramjet would be a highly efficient 
way of climbing to 70,000 feet (or 
the point where the flame will ex- 
pire) at a climbing speed of about 

» ae. 


Alternately, the X-3 could be 
launched from a Boeing B-50 at 40,- 
000 feet and the rocket used for the 
experimental part of the flight from 
the start and a ramjet used for the 
return to base. It seems likely that, 
in any case, supersonic flight would 
continue for the major part of the 









flight and it would shudder back into 
subsonic flow in the vicinity of Ed- 
wards. The last power-off glide would 
be at about 300 mph., final approach 


250 mph. and contact speed just 
under 200 mph. 

Looking into the distant future the 
X-3 could be the basis of some kind 
of defensive missile for intercepting 
intercontinental attacking missiles, or 
it could be the means for carrying 
up an expendable homing missile 
into such a position that it could 
meet the attacker. 

Alternatively, its characteristics 
might prove more adaptable, with a 
nuclear warhead, as an expendable 
missile with the trajectory aimed for 
maximum range in which case even, 
in its initial form, the X-3 might be 
capable of reaching over 400 miles 
which could be enormously extended 
if a greater part of the flight were 
made with the ramjet. Future B-52 
jet bombers might carry such a mis- 
sile to within 1,000 miles of the tar- 
get and release it. 

Thus the X-3 will be, at first, a 
practical research tool for the study 
of flight loads, control forces and the 
general characteristics of supersonic 
flight up to Mach 3.0. It will throw 
much light on wider aspects of the 
engineering problems, such as the 
refrigeration of every part of the air- 
craft in flight at full power, and show 
the type of materials and the design 
of structures which are necessary for 
sustained free flight in these condi- 
tions. 


SUPERSONIC RAMJET might be suit- 
able as an auxiliary powerplant for the 
Douglas X-3 because it has a fuel con- 
sumption of only about double existing 
jet engines which is only about one- 
tenth of the fuel used by an equivalent 
rocket engine. This operating model of 
a l6-inch ramjet is being tested at a 
speed of Mach 1.8 in the 8 x 6-foot 
supersonic tunnel at NACA's Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory. 
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Design lrends 


By Richard G. Worcester 








HE FOLLOWING estimate of the Russian postwar aviation effort as 

measured against U. S.-U. K. standards is largely based upon a new 
military assessment of Russian air strength. Quantity and quality of the 
aircraft in the various categories have been given weightings—five repre- 
sents the maximum and zero in the “quality” lines means there is no real 
attempt to produce the type; zero against the “numbers” lines means only 
prototypes or no significant numbers. 


Great United 
Russia_ Britain States 


Heavy bombers ............ ae 2 0 4 
Numbers........ 0 0 4 
Medium bombers .......... ee 2 2 5 
Numbers........ 5 | 5 
Large jet bombers ......... EE xGcaawawe 2 4 5 
Numbers........ 0 0 1 
Light bombers ............. Parr 4 5 2 
Ee 5 1 1 
yo eo eee SEE -nctwokon + 5 4 
Numbers........ 5 1 2 
8 ee ee  atenakes 5 5 5 
Numbers........ 5 2 4 
a SER e + 4 5 
Numbers........ 5 0 3 
20-ton transports .......... ee 5 5 5 
Numbers........ 5 1 3 
40-ton transports ........... Pre 4 4 5 
Numbers........ 3 1 5 
75-ton transports ........... OO — eee 3 0 5 
eee 1 0 3 
BE oko vac's sacxasesed Quality ........ 1 3 5 
Numbers........ 1 1 4 
Navy bombers ............ re 0 3 + 
re 0 1 2 
re rere 0 5 5 
Numbers........ 0 1 2 
MED cu belek cand cea vneee SE sacWeane 5 5 5 
Numbers........ 5 2 3 


It is not possible from these figures to deduce any overall picture of 
mparative air strengths and relative efficiencies because 200 intercontinental 
mbers would earn 4 whereas 2,000 trainers might only earn 1. And the 


1ount of research to earn 2 for 75-ton transports is far greater than 4 or 5 | 


‘most other types. Comparison is only possible in each aircraft role. 

But looking at the whole picture Russia’s actual strength is ‘clearly 
ead of Britain and the U. S. combined in many groups numerically, and 
hnically Russia probably falls somewhere between the U. S. and Britain. 
ssia’s technical capacity to wage a global air war has probably been 
atly exaggerated and Government sources regard the figure of 1,000 
4 strategic bombers fabricated to date as the absolute maximum. 


ry 


Which is the greater national asset—a jet of 9,000 lbs. thrust 
with a 500-hour overhaul life and a turbine disk made of 90% critical 
materials (a typical modern figure of one-fifth the critical material 
in the entire engine) or a jet of 6,000 lbs. thrust with a 300-hour life 
with a disk of 40% critical material? The National Security Resources 
Board, faced with questions like this has a heavy responsibility for 
avoiding a breakdown in production if the U. S. should be reduced to 
a Hoover-like isolation by military circumstances. 


FOORUARY 5, 1951 
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The ALBATROSS knows 


no Scene or Season 


Any time may find the GRUMMAN 
ALBATROSS anywhere... over warm 
Pacific waters or at icy arctic alti- 
tudes. Designed for air rescue and 
other activities on the open sea, this 
big Air Force amphibian has earned 
a remarkable record for saving lives 
during its first year of operation. 





GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND. NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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of 30 inches. 


TO POWER DOUGLAS C-124: 


OPERATIONS & MAINTENANCE 


TRIM LINES of the P&W T-34 engine which has a basic diameter 
Rated at 5,500 equivalent shaft horsepower, the 
T-34 will ultimately be in the 8,000-horsepower category, according 





to the Navy. 
of the engine just 


P&W T-34 Turboprop Engine 
Winning Military Acceptance 


By WILLIAM D. PERREAULT 


RATT & WHITNEY’S T-34 turbo- 

prop engine, developed under a 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics contract, 
now appears well on its way to pro- 
duction orders for both USAF and 
Navy applications. 

The U. S. Air Force has announced 
that it has awarded Douglas Air- 
craft Co. a contract for a turboprop 
version of the C-124, to be known as 
the YC-124B, powered by the P&W 
YT-34-P-1. The Navy has said that 
the T-34 will also power some pro- 
duction models of the Douglas A2D 
attack plane. Still unofficial, it is 
reliably reported that some of the 
Navy’s Convair P5Y flying boats will 
also use the T-34. 

In the YC-124B, the T-34 will drive 
a three-bladed, single-rotation pro- 
peller of 18-foot diameter, the Cur- 
tiss-Wright C735S Turbolectric. This 
will be the first service application 
f an engine in the 5,500-horsepower 
‘lass with a single-rotation propeller. 
While the basic concept of the T-34 
‘ontrol system, when used with a 
Hamilton Standard propeller as in 
the present test operation, is to utilize 
purely mechanical propeller and en- 
sine controls, the YC-124B will use 
the electro-mechanical arrangement 
f the Curtiss-Wright propeller. 


Rugged Design 
Flight time in the Boeing B-17 
lying test bed, in which the T-34 is 
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nose-mounted, has now exceeded 25 
hours. This, plus the more than 1,400 
hours’ test stand running and 20,000 
heurs of component testing, tends to 
confirm P&W’s conviction that rugged 


of the three-bladed 
Turbo- 
electric C-735S propeller scheduled for 


ARTIST'S SKETCH 
single-rotation Curtiss-Wright 


use on the T-34-powered Douglas 
YC-124B. Its diameter is 18 feet, weight 
between 750 and 900 pounds. 






Note the interstage bleeds (see story) on the top 


forward of the mounting ring. Four motor 


mounts attach the engine to the nacelle or airframe. 


design, coupled with the almost ex- 
clusive use of alloy steels to minimize 
corrosion problems, will pay divi- 
dends in trouble-free operation. 

The T-34 is an axial-flow turbo- 
prop engine using a 13-stage, axial- 
flow compressor. It has a_ semi- 
annular combustion chamber ar- 
rangement which directs combustion 
gases through a three-stage turbine 
Of single-unit construction, as op- 
posed to the dual-unit arrangement 
of the Allison T-40 turboprop, the 
T-34 is of compact design. Basic 
diameter of the engine is 30 inches 
and length is 155 inches. 

Currently rated at 5,500 equivalent 
horsepower (shaft horsepower plus 
jet thrust), the T-34 has passed a 50- 
hour pre-flight test at 5,700 horse- 
power and the Navy has publicly 
stated that the engine is expected to 
reach the 8,000-horsepower category. 
Specific fuel consumption, which was 
.62 pounds per horsepower hour dur- 
ing the pre-flight test, is expected to 
be lowered to .5 pounds when the en- 
gine reaches advanced development, 
according to the Navy. This figure 
will better current reciprocating en- 
gine experience under parallel con- 
ditions. 

How these expectations will work 
out in service remains to be seen. The 
fact is that the T-34 incorporates 
some interesting arrangements. Addi- 
tional details of the T-34 design, and 
the Curtiss-Wright propeller instal- 
lation which will be used with it in 
the YC-124B installation, follow 


13-Stage Compressor 


The thirteen-stage, axial-flow com- 
pressor has a constant inside diam- 


eter. The outside diameter of the 
compressor tapers toward the high 
compression or rear of the engine 
This can be seen in the outside 
casing of the engine (see cut). A 
two-stage, planetary-type reduction 
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Be ae . 
EXCELLENT VIEW of the test-bed installation of the T-34 in the nose of the B-I7. 


Note that at this stage in the test program no spinner was used over the* Hamilton 


Standard propeller. 


Later the hollow spinner shown in the separate engine photo was 


fitted to this installation. 


gear assembly is loosely coupled to 
the front end of the compressor shaft 
through a splined connection. Two 
stages of gearing are required to ac- 
complish the 11l-to-1 reduction be- 
tween compressor and _ propeller 
speed. 

The three-stage turbine is rigidly 
attached to the compressor shaft. All 
three stages drive the compressor and 
through the reduction-gear box also 
drive the propeller shaft. 


One of the little-known features 
of the T-34 design is the interstage 
bleed arrangement. Physically, the 
bleeds are made up of four can-like 
cylinders mounted externally on top 
of the engine case, two on either side 
of the center line. These can be seen 
in the photos. Basically the bleeds 
unload the compressor during the 
starting cycle and greatly reduce 
starting loads. 


Easier Starting 


The interstage bleeds permit the 
engine to reaeh ground operating 
speed in record time and provide 
greater engine speed range for taxi- 
ing. During starting the bleeds are 
automatically opened to unload the 
compressor; in flight they automat- 
ically close. 

Sensing is accomplished by a gov- 
ernor, mounted on the underside of 
the engine, which actuates a control 
valve adjacent to the bleeds. During 
starting the related control circuit 
opens the bleeds and then, as en- 
gine operation stabilizes, they are 
automatically closed again. 
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The experimental engine also fea- 
tures torch-type ignition. Ignition is 
accomplished at two points in the 
engine in small wells which house a 
fuel line and spark plug. As the en- 
gine is cranked over during the start- 
ing process, which will probably be 
accomplished by an AiResearch pneu- 
matic system in the YC-134B, fuel 
is sprayed into the combustion 
chamber inlet. Sparks from the 
ordinary type plug ignite this mix- 
ture. The resulting flame (torch) is 
in the path of the fuel air mixture as 


ADDITIONAL details of the T-34 installation in the B-i7 can be seen in this photo 
taken while the engine was being serviced. 
into place under the plane to carry away engine exhaust. 






it swirls through the combustion 
chamber. Once the engine is in op- 
eration the ignition is automatically 
shut off. 


Deicing Features 


The reduction-gear housing is sup- 
ported in the center of the engine 
case by eight support struts. The 
two bottom struts carry hot en- 
gine oil, pressure and scavenging, into 
and out of the gear box and have 
adequate heat for the prevention of 
ice accumulation. 

The remaining six struts circulate 
warm air drawn from the outlet side 
of the engine compressor. This warm 
air passes externally of the engine, 
through twin ducts on either side 
of the engine, to the ring at the air 
intake. After passing through the 
struts the air is exhausted externally 
of the engine aft of the intake. There 
is no re-circulation of deicing air. 

Although Curtiss-Wright Turboelec- 
tric propellers are provided for either 
thermal or electrical deicing, the 
C735S used on the YC-124B will use 
external, electrical deicing with rub- 
ber heating elements cemented to 
the leading edges of the blades and 
to the surface of the spinner. This 
will minimize the effect of power loss 
which might be experienced with 
more extensive heat requirements. 

The Douglas transport will use an 
NACA type D spinner with the C-W 
propeller, a design less sensitive to 
icing problems than the hollow 
spinner now being used on the T-34 
in the B-17 test bed. The hollow 
spinner provides better ram recov- 
ery than the NACA type D, promis- 
ing close to 100% instead of approxi- 
mately 90%. 

Other characteristics of the C735S 








Note the lengthy extension wheeled 
In test flights the single 


turboprop engine, with all four piston engines inoperative, has cruised the plane at 
speeds higher than normal. 
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SPINNER DESIGN to be used on the 
Curtiss-Wright C-735S Turboelectric pro- 
peller installation with the P&W T-34 
engine is shown here schematically. It 
is the NACA type D spinner which has 
an inlet pressure recovery of approxi- 
mately 90% and is less sensitive to icing 
than the hollow spinner used in the 
current test program. 


propeller for this installation include 
a weight range of from 750 to 900 
pounds, activity factor between 120 
and 150, and a shaft size of 70. The 
C735S is rated for engines up to 7,500 
horsepower, meaning it should be 
able to handle the T-34 through the 
greater part of its developmental 
years. 


Favors Mechanical Controls 


Pratt & Whitney is strongly in 
favor of purely mechanical engine 
controls on the T-34. While some re- 
finements in the P&W-Hamilton 
Standard propeller system use elec- 
trical circuits, the engine and propel- 
ler will operate normally even with 
a complete loss of electrical power. 
The system now in use in the B-17 
n which flight testing of the T-34 

progressing, uses straight me- 
hanical control. The single cockpit 
ontrol knob is directly linked to a 
ordinator of scheduling unit which 
anslates control movement into pro- 
rtional movements of the fuel and 

ropeller controls. Even so, the B-17 

ntrol installation is not identical to 

at under consideration for the 

C-124B. 

With the USAF’s selection of the 

irtiss-Wright Turbolectric propel- 

t for the T-34 installation, the pro- 

ller end of the control will neces- 

rily depend to some extent on an 
erating electrical system. Appar- 
tly the marriage of the P&W me- 
inical controls with the electro- 
chanical propeller is not yet final. 

[The USAF has established the 

tial flight date of the YC-124B as 

ly spring of 1952. This should 
vide a reasonable amount of time 
which to accumulate operating 
ta on manner in which the engine 

i propeller can best be mated. 
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TECHNICAL NEWS DIGEST 


® Second annual review of airworthiness regulations has been an- 
nounced by the CAB to be held early in August. Industry groups have 
been requested to submit comments and specific proposals for dele- 
tions, additions or amendments to any airworthiness parts of regula- 
tions prior to April 1. These will be edited and incorporated in a 
tentative itinerary for the meeting to be circulated about June 1. 


© Negotiations between All American Airways and Airwork Corp. 
have been completed providing that Airwork will overhaul and con- 
vert 60 to 70 Pratt & Whitney R-1830-92 engines for the carrier. All 
American flies regular schedules into Millville, where Airwork’s 
overhaul facilities are located on the municipal field. 


® Princeton University has purchased an 800-acre tract of land which 
will be used in establishing a research center in the fields of aeronau- 
tical engineering, jet propulsion, chemical kinetics and related 
sciences as a memorial to the late James Forrestal, first Secretary of 
Defense. 


® Northwest Airlines’ Don Benson, superintendent of aircraft engin- 
eering, has been made a member of NACA’s group on icing problems. 


e A certificate of award was granted to employes of General Elec- 
trics Owensboro Tube Works by the Airlines Electronic Engineering 
Committee and Aeronautical Radio, Inc. for their work in manu- 
facturing “Five-Star” Arinc ruggedized tubes. 


© Research into the behavior of ceramic bodies under stress, to estab- 
lish relationships and generalities in mechanical properties through 
precise compression, tension and shear measurement, is now under 
way at Battelle Institute, Columbus, Ohio under a USAF contract. 
Work is directed toward increased use of ceramics in jet engines and 
rockets. 


© An accident prevention award, made by Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, has been presented to employes of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Co.’s NEPA project for working one million man-hours with- 
out a lost-time accident since November 1, 1949. 

® To provide the tetraethyl lead required for increasing aviation 
gasoline production, the Petroleum Administration for Defense 
proposes to limit the octane ratings of normal automotive fuel. 
Plans call for limiting rating of premium grade motor fuel to 90, 
intermediate grade to 86 and regular to 84. 

® CAA has issued a 120-page “Airworthiness Directive Summary” 
covering all mandatory directives issued during the past five years, 
relating to all types of civil aircraft. This is the material periodically 
released on AD cards. It is chronologically arranged and indexed 
alphabetically by aircraft types. 

© Recognizing the material shortages affecting safety-belt construc- 
tion, CAB has issued a special CAR which permits aircraft manu- 
facturers to utilize safety belts which do not comply with Technical 
Standard Order C-22a if the requirement for such belts would delay 
the delivery of newly manufactured aircraft. 

® The Canadian Avro Jetliner flew from Malton Airport in Toronto 
to the Municipal Airport at Winnipeg, a distance of 959 miles, in two 
hours and forty minutes, and has since flown from Miami to New 
York in two hours, 23 minutes. 

© Logging some 1,172 hours’ flight time during 1950, two transports 
operated by The B. F. Goodrich Co. traveled more than 204,000 miles 
and carried 1297 passengers on company business. The planes, 
hangared at Akron Municipal Airport, are a Lockheed Lodestar and 
a Beechcraft. 

© A $400,000 production contract for manufacturing special aircraft 
winches has been awarded All American Airways’ Engineering and 
Research Division at Wilmington, Del. by the military services. All 
American during World War II manufactured various arresting and 
energy absorbing devices for launching and towing gliders. 

® Sixteen consecutive years of operation without an accident have 
been completed by Mid-Continent Airlines. The National Safety 


Council, in recognition of this record, has awarded MCA a suitable 
certificate of accomplishment. 
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AIRCRAFT OIL 


In each of the huge Pratt & Whitney engines 
that power the Convairs and DC-6’s of American 
Airlines’ Flagship Fleet, there are an estimated 
7,642 vital parts that are constantly on the move 
as the engine roars along. For these engines to operate prop- 
erly, every one of these moving parts must be completely 
cf protected from friction and heat with a dependable oil. 
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a D wt To do this vitally-important lubrication job American 
0% a Nl uv Airlines has chosen SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL... exclusively! 
And the fact that SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL has been per- 
forming this job now for American Airlines for over 
16 years tells the story of how effectively this fine lubricat- 

ing oil does its work. 


What more can you ask of an oil...for your own vital 
lubricating needs? 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, Aviation Sales, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, W. Y. 
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E’VE often heard the comment that production of aluminum is a power- 

consuming. process but have never had a notion as to the relative re- 
quirements of this versus some more common task. In a recent fact-sheet, 
the Aluminum Company of America tells us that during peak periods of 
World War II, when the industry produced more than 2% billion pounds of 
aluminum per year, more electricity was consumed for this purpose alone 
in one day than would normally be used by a city of 60,000 homes in an entire 
year. Production of a pound of aluminum consumes four to six pounds of 
bauxite ore, 10 kilowatt-hours of electricity and three-quarters of a pound of 
carbon electrode. 


a 

Jerry Lederer, president of the Flight Safety Foundation, made 
two interesting and significant remarks during a recent SAE talk. 
Objecting to voting on the adoption of safety measures when 
objective analysis could furnish the answer, he defined a vote on 
technical questions as “a statistical appraisal of the current level of 
ignorance.” While urging that the industry use modern methods 
of statistical probability in rationalizing safety problems, Lederer 
cautioned against letting compilation of statistics interfere with 
adoption of obvious safety measures. 


* 

Maintenance management responsible for ramp operations related 
to servicing of aircraft have an important challenge in the recent ACC 
report on “Air Traffic Control and the National Defense.” The report 
emphasizes that the airport will soon be the bottleneck in high-density 
aircraft operations and that the gate positions will be the most critical 
part of the airport. Gate times will have to be reduced, despite the trend 
to larger, more complicated aircraft. Adding to the problems created by 
shorter gate times will be the impossibility of assigning permanent gate 
positions as currently used. 

+ 

It’s interesting to note that the 10 gas turbine electric loco- 
motives ordered by Union Pacific Railroad, for delivery late in 1951, 
will be assigned to freight service. UP has been testing a similar 
locomotive for the last 18 months on regular freight runs. During 
recent ceremonies marking the tenth anniversary of the ground 
breaking for the Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, NACA’s Hugh 
Dryden referred to these locomotives. Noting that the new loco- 
motive would pull 100 freight cars at 60 miles per hour, Dryden said 
that the 10,000-pound-thrust engines now underway for aircraft 
would have enough power to haul 300 freight cars at the same pace. 


Noting that more than 100 U. S. companies are providing equipme 
for the second Avro Jetliner, Dixon Speas, U. S. Representative for A. 
Roe, Canada, recently told the Aeronautical Association of Boston th 
the production plane will “be more realistically referred to as a Canadiar 
United States airplane representing joint development and producti 
efforts of the two countries.” The prototype C-102 has completed over 1 
hours flight testing, flown at true air speeds over 500 mph, at altitud 
up to 39,800 feet and made one flight of approximately 1,100 miles. Fu 
capacity of the second aircraft will be 4,400 gallons, rather than the 2,8! 
gallons of the initial model. 

« 

This year the National Bureau of Standards marks its fiftieth 
anniversary. The NBS, founded in March, 1901, makes major con- 
tributions to aviation and its allied sciences through its research 
work. As the principal government agency for fundamental research 
in physics, mathematics, chemistry and engineering, the NBS 
pioneers many advances which find their way into wide-scale 
aviation use. Work now going on related to miniaturization of elec- 
tronic equipment and production methods for printed circuits is a 
typical example of its concrete contributions. 
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AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


Garrett Corp. has leased a building of 
ipproximately 20,000 square feet on the 
fair grounds at Phoenix, Ariz., to store 
machinery being acquired for the new 
plant which AiResearch Manufacturing 
Co. of Arizona will build at the Phoenix 
Airport. AiResearch recently signed a 
99-year lease for a 33-acre site at the 
airport and expects to break ground in 
a few weeks . Dr. Maurice Nelles, 
former director of the Engineering Ex- 
perimental Station and professor of 
engineering research at Pennsylvania 
State College, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Borg-Warner Corp.’s en- 
gineering development section. L. G. 
Porter, who has been associated with 
the Borg-Warner organization § since 
1934, has been elected treasurer of the 
company. 


H. Erich Nietsch has joined Robinson 
Aviation, Inc., Teterboro, N. J., as 
assistant to the president. He was 
formerly in charge of structural vibra- 
tion research at the Glenn L. Martin Co, 





Daily Plane Utilization 


Domestic 
Sept. Oct. 
American .. 2 eng. pass... 5:27 5:26 
4 eng. pass... 8:01 8:11 
GEEED ccccescs 4:22 4:41 
Braniff .... 2 eng. pass... 6:04 6:11 
4 eng. pass... 7:25 8:02 
Capital .... 2 emg. pass... 7:11 6:52 
4 eng. pass... 8:05 7:42 
GHD cccccces 5:43 6:01 
Caribbean . 2 eng. pass... 3:21 3:13 
CGO escex 2 eng. pass... 8:15 8:42 
4 eng. pass... 9:25 7:00 
Colonial . 2 eng. pass... 7:17 6:23 
4 eng. pass... 6:46 5:26 
Continental 2 eng. pass... 6:54 6:33 
rr 2 eng. pass... 7:01 6:56 
4 eng. pass... 7:10 6:59 
GED cevcccee 6:29 6:17 
Fasterm ... 2 emg. pass... 9:26 9:28 
4 eng. pass... 7:59 7:56 
GREBD ccccccce ° os 
flawalian .. 2 emg. pass... 4:24 4:09 
GHD cccecice 2:43 2:20 
land .... 2 emg. pass... 10:08 10:24 
4 eng. pass... 6:48 6:52 
Ge sewacs 2 eng. pass... 5:21 5:54 


‘tional .. 2 emg. pass... 5:14 5:25 
4 eng. pass... 9:27 8:38 

GREED coccesce 3:22 2:23 

rtheast . 2 emg. pass... 7:05 6:16 
rthwest . 2 eng. pass... 5:50 6:16 
4 eng. pass... 8:50 8:20 

GREBD ccccccce 4:26 5:19 

ns Pacific 2 eng. pass... 3:32 3:16 


B senees 2 eng. pass... 6:04 5:38 

4 eng. pass... 7:30 7:56 

GHD edesssce 5:43 5:10 

ed .... 2 emg. pass... 6:06 5:26 

4 eng. pass... 7:31 7:27 

GREED cccccece 4:46 4:34 

\ term ... 2 emg. pass... 7:21 6:19 


4 eng. pass... 6:04 5:38 


Leased C-54 cargo aircraft re- 
ed from PAA Sept. 22, 1950. 

’-54 cargo aircraft used by PAA 
‘ine days and returned to Navy 
rpus Christi, Texas. Oct, 9, 1950. 
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Safe, dependable flight 

begins with good maintenance 
200d maintenance begins 

with Greer Test Equipment! 





Photo courtesy Durham Aircraft Service, Woodside, New York 


The Greer Combination Test Machine FVHPA20-1H (shown above) is 
truly the first master test bench especially engineered to meet the exacting 
requirements of practically all aircraft service and maintenance tests of air- 
lines and aircraft manufacturers. 


This versatile, easily-operated tester gives fast, accurate checks of fuel 
pumps rated up to 5400 pounds per hour, vacuum pumps to 80 cubic feet per 
minute, hydraulic pumps to 20 gpm, and hydraulic accessories operating at 
pressures up to 3400 psi. For static and leakage tests a 10,000 psi foot-pump 
is also provided. Write Greer today for complete, detailed specifications. 


Aircraft dependability, passenger safety and comfort depend upon 
continuous, efficient operation of all accessories. So why gamble with ques- 
tionable components. Test, be sure with Greer equipment, the world’s finest. 


Greer Engineers are always ready to help you with your test and mainte- 
nance problems. Tell us about yours today. Company letterhead please. 
There’s no obligation of course. Write or phone for complete information on 
the new Greer Combination Test Machine. Ask for specification sheet 20-C. 


There's Standard Greer Equipment 
For Almost Every Test Operation! 


Synchronizer Systems 
Heating and Ventilating Systems 
Air-Conditioning Systems 
Electrical Systems 
Cabin Supercharger Systems 
Propeller Governor Systems 
Turbo-Jet Engine Accessories 
and many others 


Special Machines to Specifications 


YOUR SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


HYDRAULICS INC. 


454 Eighteenth Street, Brooklyn 15, New York 
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Fire Extinguisher 


A portable fire extinguisher for use 
with chlorobromomethane liquid has 
been announced by Stop-Fire, Inc. The 
Type A-20 pressurized portable extin- 
guisher will shoot 
a stream of extin- 
guisher agent 30 
feet, from any an- 
gle. The manufac- 
turer states that 
the unit has been 
approved by the 
USAF and that the 
agent is effective 
on Class A, B, or C 
fires. The unit is 
recharged by un- 
screwing the pres- 
sure head, filling 
with one quart of 
chlorob rom ome- 
thane, replacing the 
head and then air 
charging the reser- 
voir (rated at 1200 
psi. burst pressure) 
with air from a 
standard air chuck 
to a pressure of 150 psi. A simple gage 
is mounted on the extinguisher to pro- 
vide a continuous indication of charge. 
Will operate in temperatures from 65 
to 160° F. Normal discharge time is 
27 seconds at 70° temperature. 

When writing Stop-Fire, Inc., 125 Ash- 
land Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., please 
mention AMERICAN AVIATION. 


Self-Adhesive Name Plates 


A self-adhesive name plate requir- 
ing no pre-drilling of holes, screws, 
rivets or other fastening devices has 
‘been introduced by C&H Supply Co. 
Plates are of .033-inch thickness alumi- 
num foil andoized and dyed to govern- 
ment specifications. Metal-Cals, as the 
plates are called, were developed to 
meet the specific needs of Boeing Air- 
plane Co. but are now being made avail- 
able to the industry. Metal-Cals can 
be applied to any smooth, cohesive sur- 
face on metals, porcelain, bakelite, poly- 
sterne, glass, wood, paints or enamels. 
Clarity and legibility of Metal-Cal 
letters is obtained by processing which 
makes them part of the aluminum foil. 
The manufacturer states they have met 
government weathering, salt spray, 
humidity, abrasion and temperature re- 
quirements. Available in five colors: 
brown, red, black, blue green and 
plain aluminum. 

When writing C&H Supply Co., Metal- 
Cal Div. Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash., 
please mention AMERICAN AVIATION. 
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Induction Motor 


A new 400-cycle miniature induction 
motor primarily developed for aviation 
use has been announced by Eastern Air 
Devices, Inc. The J49D-16 motor was 
designed for continuous duty driving a 
3-inch-diameter Torrington fan blade. 
It operates on three-phase, 200-volt, 
400-cycle current and is rated at 1/50 
horsepower at 0.25 amperes and 10,000 
rpm. Totally enclosed, this reversible 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


miniature motor weighs 10 ounces, is 
1% inches in diameter and 1% inches 
long. It uses Ceroc “T” wire-fibre in- 
sulation and special grease and silicon 
impregnation to insure satisfactory 
operation at extremely high tempera- 
tures. Designed to meet all “JAN” 
specifications. 

When writing Eastern Air Devices, 
Inc., 585 Dean St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y., 
please mention AMERICAN AVIATION. 


Aluminum Paint 


An aluminum paint capable of with- 
standing temperatures up to 1,700° F. has 
been introduced by Speco, Inc. Known 
as Heat-Rem H-170, the paint utilizes 
a silicone base which the manufacturer 
claims fuses with surface metal upon 
application. It forms a bright, elastic 
finish resistant to moisture, corrosion, 
mild acids, alkalis and industrial fumes, 
the manufacturer states. Sets in four 
hours, dries completely overnight. 
Recommended for use on heat lines, 
ovens, engine heads, radiators, exhaust 
manifolds, etc. Packed in quart, gallon 
and five-gallon cans. 

When writing to Speco, Inc., 7308 Asso- 
ciates Ave., Cleveland 9, O., please 
mention AMERICAN AVIATION. 


Sediment Trap 


Two new units for use in gas and air 
lines to indicate small rates of flow 
and remove dirt and moisture have been 
introduced by King Engineering Corp. 
The King sight-feed bubbler provides 
for gas or air to pass through liquid 

. in a_ transparent 
cylinder in such a 
manner that the 
rate of flow is 
shown by the bub- 
bles rising through 
the liquid. A needle 
valve controls rate 
of flow from less 
than one _ bubble 
per second to ap- 
proximately 20 
cubic feet per hour. Applications in- 
clude bleeding air into lines to purge 
them of corrosive fumes and with hydro- 
Static liquid-level gages. The sediment 
trap is identical to the bubbler except 
that it does not have a needle valve, 
dip tube or filler plug. Handles a maxi- 
mum flow of about six cfm. at 25 psi 
differential pressure. 

When writing to King Engineering 
Corp., Box 500, Ann Arbor, Mich., for 
Bulletin EX285 describing these units, 
please mention AMERICAN AVIATION. 





Rubber Compound 


A new neoprene-based rubber com- 
pound, particularly designed for use as 
a grease retained in aircraft universal 
joints has been developed by Stalwart 
Rubber Co. Some of the characteristics 
of Stalwart No. 88 which make it use- 


ful in high-flying jet aircraft are: 
ability to withstand concentrations as 
great as 0.003% ozone for a six-hour 
period, to withstand temperatures rang- 
ing from — 87° F. to as high as 240°, 





a tensile strength of 2,315 pounds pe 
square inch, a durometer hardness oj 
60, elongation of 400% and a permanen 
set of 3%. It is also resistant to pe- 
troleum products and their derivative: 
prolonged weathering, constant flexin; 
and wear resulting from a metal-to 
rubber contact, the company claims. 
When writing Stalwart Rubber Co 
176 Northfield Road, Bedford, Ohi 
please mention AMERICAN AVIATION. 


Spark Control 
fn electrically operated, remote-con 
trol valve for use in controlling spark 
advance on aircraft engines has been 
dcsigned by Adel Division of General 
Metals Corp. Designated the 23951 con- 
trol valve, the new unit is engine 
mounted. When 
energized from the 
remote switch in 
the cockpit the 
three-way, two- 
position valve di- 
rects engine oil 
pressure to an ac- 
tuating cylinder 
which controls 
spark advance. 
This results in 3% lower fuel consump- 
tion, according to the manufacturer 
When the control valve is de-energized 
the spark is automatically retarded. 
Operates on 18-30 volts dc, continuous 
duty. Draws 0.5 amps at 24 volts. Rated 
operating pressure is 100 psi with an 
operating pressure range from 0 to 200 
psi. Measures 3% x 2 x 3-3/16 inches 
When contacting Adel Division of 
General Metals Corp., 10777 Van Owan 
St.. Burbank, Calif., please mention 
AMERICAN AVIATION. 


Rotary Actuator 


A rotary actuator conforming to re- 
quirement of ANM-40 and equipped 
with magnetic clutch, brake, radio filter, 
manual overdrive and torque-limiting 
device has been designed by Electrical 
Engineering and Manufacturing Corp 
Developed in cooperation with aircraft 
manufacturers and used with an auto- 


matic pilot on a bomber, the unit 
a duty cycle of full load for one sec 
clockwise, one second off and full | 
for one second counterclockwise 
actuator motor is rated at 1% ho 
power at 9,000 rpm. continuous. 
motor is completely wound in sili 
and other high-temperature mate! 
are used throughout 

When writing to Electrical Engin: 
ing and Manufacturing Corp., 
Angeles, Calif., please mention AMER! 
AVIATION. 
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In a litthe more time than it will take 
you to read these paragraphs, this 
105mm gun will have cradled comfort- 
ably to earth...ready for instant ac- 
tion. And in little more time than that, 
its gun crew...will have instantly 
needed firepower. 

The dependable C-119 Packet is the 


post-wat high-point of Fairchild re- 


search and development in the field of 
all-purpose transports, Only aircraft 
specially designed to do the job, could 
do it to such maximum advantage. 
Packets, specially engineered and rug- 
gedly constructed to meet the needs of 
our unified air and ground forces, are 
proving themselves in varied military 


operations throughout the world. 


AIRCHILD 


| 


Fairchild Engine Division, Guided Missiles Division, Al-Fin Division, and Stratos Division, Farmingdole 


AAiunatt Divisiom 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


ther Divisions: Fairchild-NEPA Division, Ook Ridge, Tenn. © 
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See MEXICO during American's 








Ceasar 


SAVE 50% OF YOUR RETURN FARE! 


NY SEASON'S a good season to visit Mexico, the year ‘round vacation 
A spot. But, American’s Fiesta Fare Seasons are the best times of 
all to visit this tropical playland. For during these periods (March 15th 
thru May 31st, and Sept. 15th thru Dec. 15th), you save 50% of your 
return trip fare...in many cases enough to cover most other expenses! 


A generous 15-day round-trip limit is provided. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 
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TRAFFIC & SALES 


TRIPS & CASH PRIZES: 


NWA Adds Contest Incentive 
To Winter Sales Campaign 


F NORTHWEST Airlines §sales- 

men appear to be unusually active 
these days, it may be that they are 
thinking about one of those trips-for- 
two to Hawaii or of the more than 
$25,000 in cash awards the company 
will give to winners in its winter 
sales contest. 

This contest, first in NWA’s his- 
tory to be open to sales personnel 
only, is a part of the airline’s over- 
all winter sales campaign. It is run- 
ning from December 1 _ through 
March 31, with prizes totaling over 
$5,000 awarded each month and a 
$5,000 grand award to be made at 
the end of the contest. 

The contest is actually broken 
down into 12 distinct parts, each a 
contest in itself. All sales personnel 
will not be able to enter all the con- 
tests, but nearly everyone will be 
able to enter most of them. Also, 
each of the contests has been broken 
down into regions, so that there must 
be a winner in each contest in each 
region, which opens up prize oppor- 
tunities to a lot of individuals. 


Five Classifications 


In order to provide an equitable 
listribution of the awards, the vari- 
is NWA sakes districts have been 
lassified in five groups, based upon 
number of personnel in each 
trict, as follows: 
troup AA, Minneapolis/St. Paul; 
muup A, New York, Seattle and 
icago; Group B, Detroit, Spokane, 
waukee, Portland and Washing- 
; Group C, Pittsburgh, Anchorage, 
lings, Cleveland, Rochester, Fargo, 
inipeg and Yakima; and Group D, 
uth, Honolulu, Bismark, Madison, 
te, Great Falls, Helena and Mis- 
a. 
1e awards are shown in the ac- 
panying table. 
mtest No. 1: This contest, in 
‘h monthly cash awards ranging 
$100 to $1,000 will be made to 
winning district in each of three 
yns—Eastern, Central and West- 
rewards the districts that make 
vest showing in exceeding a pas- 
er dollar sales quota based upon 
ivailable seats out of each sta- 
at the time of departure. 
e district having the highest 
nt of passenger sales revenue 
lation to its adjusted sales quota 
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will be the winner in each region. 
The adjusted quota is based on a load 
factor of 70% of available seats at 
time of departure. The dollar sales 
quota for each day will be deter- 
mined by taking 70% of the available 
seats and multiplying this figure by 
the average ticket sale of each dis- 
trict in the period from January 1 
through June 30, 1950. 

Here’s an example: Assume Spo- 
kane has a total number of 200 
through and originating seats on a 
given day of which 75 are occupied 
by through or on-line transfer pas- 
sengers. Thus, 125 seats would con- 
stitute the total available seats for 
sale, and 70% of this figure, or 88 
seats, would be Spokane’s seat quota 
for the day. This number, multiplied 
by $29, which was Spokane’s average 
ticket sale for the base period, equals 
$2,552, which becomes that station’s 
dollar quota for that day. 


Eligible for the award in this con- 
test are all sales department person- 
nel in each region, excluding district 
sales managers and reservation man- 
agers, except where a d.s.m. is the 
only outside representative. All Ori- 


ent Region personnel and the San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Edmon- 
ton districts are excluded from this 
contest. 

The awards in Contest No. 1 are in 
cash, with disposition determined by 
a majority vote of the eligible per- 
sonnel. 
® Contest No. 12: This is a passenger 
sales quota contest between the three 
domestic sales regions and will run 
for the complete four-month period 
rather than on a monthly basis. The 
same rules and regulations applicable 
to Contest No. 1 will apply in No. 12. 
The region winning this contest will 
be entitled to the grand award of 
$5,000. Those eligible to participate 
in the award are all sales department 
personnel in each region, excluding 
the regional sales managers and their 
staffs. 
® Contest No. 2: This contest is based 
upon the sale of the highest percent- 
age of round-trip and open-jaw tick- 
ets and round-trip exchange orders 
to the total tickets and exchange 
orders sold at the city and field 
ticket offices in each district during 
each month, with San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Edmonton and the Orient 
Region again excluded. There is one 
winning district in each region each 
month. 


® Contest No. 3: This contest is based 
upon the relati®nship of the percent- 
age of interline passenger sales in a 
district to the total on-line passenger 
sales in the month. The average per- 
centage for each district is used to 
measure the percentage of increase 
or decrease in interline passenger 





" Pan American-Grace Airways’ new ticket office in Lima, Peru, offers 
Lima Office— pjenty of counter space and lounge seats to accommodate the 
normal’ flow of sales and additional desk space where passengers may discuss their 


travel problems with company representatives. 


Attractively decorated in the finest 


Peruvian woods, its aviation motiff is marked by a large clock in the shape of an 

airplane engine mounted in a wing, by propeller ash trays and by a large wall map 

showing the principal air routes of the world. Office is located in the new Grace 
building in the downtown section of the Peruvian capital. 
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Awards in Northwest’s Sales Contests 





10. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles Competitive Con- 
test 


12. Regional Passenger Sales 
Quota Contest 


Contest No. Class Station 

AA A B Cc D 
1. Passenger Sales Quota ..... $1,000 $ 750 $ 350 $ 200 $ 100 
2. Round-Trip Sales .......... 600 450 250 100 75 
S. Tatertime Gales ......ccccees 150 100 100 75 50 
SE CE co cvcceces canes 150 100 100 75 50 

$1,900 $1,400 $ 800 $ 450 $ 275 
errr Individuals meeting quota—one-week 


trip or more to Hawaii 


6. Sale of the Month-Regional..Individual in each region—$75 monthly 
or one-week trip to Hawaii 


7. Sale of the Month-System..Individual in entire system—$75 monthly 
or two-week trip to Hawaii 
8. Air Travel Plan Sales ...... Individual in each region—$25 monthly 


iE wa cebeneseesnecton Each district to set up locally with appro- 
priate awards monthly 


$100 to winning district monthly 
11. Orient Sales Campaign ..... Not announced 


Grand Award—$5,000 to winning region 
at end of contest 











sales, and the district showing the 
greatest gain or the least decrease in 
each region each month is the re- 
gional winner for that month. 

The San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Edmonton, Butte, Great Falls, Helena 
and Missoula districts and Orient 
Region personnel are excluded. 


® Contest No. 4: This is an agency 
sales contest patterned after the in- 
terline sales (No. 3) contest, except 
that it is based upon the relationship 
of the percentage of agency pas- 
senger sales to total on-line pas- 
senger sales in the month. 

In two of the contests, Sale-of-the- 
Month—Regional and _  Sale-of-the- 
Month—System, the individual 
monthly winners are offered the al- 
ternative of a $75 cash award or a 
trip to Hawaii. In another, the Ha- 
waiian Sales Contest, the only award 
is a trip to Hawaii. 


® Contest No. 5: This is the Hawaiian 
contest mentioned immediately above 
and is based upon the number of 
tickets sold by individual sales rep- 
resentatives to and/or from Hawaii 
and the mainland via Northwest Air- 
lines during the contest period. 
Quotas are assigned to sales repre- 
sentatives in each district, and 
awards will be based on meeting 
or exceeding these quotas. The award 





We Print 
TRANSPORTATION TICKETS 
AND NOTAING ELSE 





TICKET COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 





will be round-trip transportation for 
the sales representative and a mem- 
ber of his immediate family from his 
base station to Hawaii, with one 
week’s hotel accommodations, Euro- 
pean Plan. Only Orient Region and 
Honolulu district personnel may not 
participate. 


® Contest No. 6: This is for the in- 
dividual in each region who makes 
the most outstanding completed sale 
during each month of the contest. 
The sale-of-the-month is not limited 
tc passenger sales but also includes 
air express and air freight sales. The 
regional sales manager determines 
the winner from recommendations 
made by the district sales managers. 
The award is a one-week trip to 
Hawaii for two persons or $75 cash. 


® Contest No. 7: This is substantially 
the same as No. 6, except that it is 
for the most outstanding completed 
sale on the entire NWA system dur- 
ing the month, and the award will 
go only to one of the four winners 
of No. 6. The award is $75 cash or 
an additional week’s hotel accom- 
modations in Hawaii. 


® Contest No. 8: This is a contest in 
which the sales representative in 
each region who sells the greatest 
number of Air Travel Plan accounts 
during the month will win a $25 cash 
award. 

® Contest No. 9: This is a Sales Tips 
contest running for the entire four 
months of the contest period, with 
local contests set up in each district 
and an award made to the individual 
in the district who, in the opinion of 
the d.s.m., has done the most dur- 
ing the month to develop one or more 





sales leads with resulting sales bene- 
fits in his district. 
® Contest No. 10: This is a contest 


strictly between the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles districts, based on 
who sells the greatest amount of on- 
line dollar volume passenger sales 
each month. The monthly winner of 
this contest gets $100. 


® Contest No. 11: This is a special 
contest for Orient Region sales per 
sonnel. 

A contest committee composed of 
J. W. Mariner, chairman, L. B. Kin- 
ports and R. P. Brinkley has been 
established to administer all phases 
of each of the 12 contests. Whenever 
inequalities develop, the committee 
has the right to modify any of the 
rules or awards during the period of 
the contest. 

In addition, this committee is 
charged with keeping alive the in- 
terest of all NWA sales personnel 
during the contest period. Attractive 
mailing pieces are sent out every 
two weeks to the homes of all sales 
personnel so that the wives will have 
an opportunity to note that it might 
be possible for them to take a trip 
to Hawaii without infringing on the 
budget to any great degree. 

It’s the $5,000 grand award, how- 
ever, that is the piece de resistance 
and has all NWA sales personnel on 
their toes this winter. 


AFAC Names 1951 Officers 


Airline Finance and Accounting 
Conference officers for 1951 have 
been announced as follows: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Blanchar, comptroller, 
United Aijrlines; first vice  presi- 
dent, C. G. Adams, secretary-treas- 
urer, Braniff Airways; and second 
vice president, R. G. Lochiel, vice 
president and treasurer, Capital Air- 
lines. 


———CAB CALENDAR————_- 


Feb. 5—(Docket 2210) Hearing in Carib- 
bean Atlantic Airlines Mail Rate Case. Ten- 
tative. 

Feb. 7—(Docket 4586) Hearing in West 
Coast Common Passenger Fares Case. 0 
a. m., Room E-214, Temporary Building 
Washington, D. C. Examiner, F. Merrit 
Ruhlen. 

Feb. 7—(Dockets 4015 & 4772) Hearing ‘2 
All American Airways, Inc., Atlantic City- 
Asbury Park-New York Route Case. Tent - 
tive. Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn. 

Feb. 12—(Docket 3693 et al.) Hearing 
Mid-Continent Airlines Route 80 Renew! 
Case. Tentative. Examiner Walter W. Brya 

Feb. 19—(Docket 4034 et al.) Hearing 
Indiana-Ohio Local Service Case. Tentati* 
Examiner Warren E. Baker. Postponed fr« 
January 22. 

Feb. 19—(Docket 4328) Hearing in Line 
Aereas Nacionales, S. A. Colombia-Mia: 
Foreign Permit Case. Tentative. Examin 
Joseph L. Fitzmaurice. 

Feb. 27—(Docket 4579) Hearing on applic 
tion of Lawrence M. Coleman, d/b/a Samo: 
Airlines for Pago Pago-Apia Certificat 
Tentative. Examiner Richard A. Walsh 
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(_ TRAFFIC & SALES 


er the Courter 


Sales Promotion 


To WORLD Airlines is now sponsoring a half-hour weekly radio program, 
heard at 5:30 p.m. on Sundays over 61 stations of the NBC network. Com- 
pany claims it’s the first airline-sponsored %ast-to-coast radio show. Entitled 
“Mr. and Mrs. Blandings,” the show is a situation comedy starring Cary Grant 
and his wife, Betsy Drake... 

Thanks to Brooke Payne, American Airlines’ St. Louis district sales manager, 
for sending us a copy of his direct-mail piece announcing new flights to New 
York and Mexico City. It’s an oversize postcard featuring a picture of a rabbit 
and the caption “A short tale about fast hops.” Cleverly done ... Burke Dowling 
Adams ad agency has been appointed by Guest Airways, Mexican airline, to 
handle its U. S. advertising. Initial campaign will stress Mexico-and-Miami 
double vacation theme and will be concentrated in Sunday newspaper travel 
sections and vacationist magazines ... 

United Air Lines is distributing a new brochure on regularity and depend- 
ability of its schedules. Complete with graphs and pictures, it’s very easy and 
interesting reading . . . Delta Air Lines has published a 60-page guide to Miami 
and Miami Beach which is being offered free to Delta customers and connecting 
airlines as a service to passengers. It was edited by Tom Gullette, of Burke 
Dowling Adams, Delta’s agency . . . Scandinavian Airlines System plans to stand- 
ardize its worldwide newspaper avertising. Design is intended to be easily 
recognizable in any language and will show the carrier's route network 

Colonial Airlines is expanding membership in its 12-year-old Ski Club and 
states that it will allow membership to go over 2,000 for the first time. Members 
receive periodic bulletins outlining latest developments in ski sectors served by 
Colonial, daily snow reports, and periodic invitations to special showings of 
current ski films. . . 

Has Western Air Lines abandoned its flow-chart timetable? We received a 
WAL timetable for January and it’s a conventional format ... All American 
Airways has a good deal with Zippo Manufacturing Co. (makes those well- 
known lighters). Zippo is providing ticket folders to AAA at no cost. Folder 
contains a clever lighter ad on the inside cover ... 

The Post Office Dept. and Air Transport Association are cooperating on an 
extensive direct-mail promotion for air mail and air parcel post. An attractive 
folder describing the service and a covering letter signed by Assistant Postmaster 
General John Redding are being mailed out. To date, mailing totals 308,000 








Traffic and New Services 


RITISH Overseas Airways Corp., which informs us that its New York-Nassau 
Stratocruiser flights, started only a few weeks ago, have been running at 
capacity, has increased service from two to three weekly. From Feb. 1 to Mar. 
31, BOAC will also augment present twice-daily Miami-Nassau round-trips with 
in extra trip daily except Sunday. In the same period, it will start daily-except- 
Sunday round-trips Nassau-Havana, which will connect with two of the three 
Miami-Nassau flights. Company announces that new “Monarch” flights, described 
is “deluxe” Stratocruiser service New York-London, will start March 1, three 
imes weekly, will increase to five April 1 and become daily May 1. Regular 
fare is charged... 
Pan American World Airways on Jan. 17 replaced DC-4’s with Constellations 
n its New York-Sao Paulo, Brazil, route, marking first time company has had 
‘onnie service down the South American east coast . . . Trans-Canada Air Lines’ 
verseas service will be extended to continental Europe for the first time on 
\pr. 1 with inauguration of one round-trip weekly Montreal-Paris. Service will 
ecome twice-weekly this summer .. . 
National Airlines has inaugurated two additional daily non-stop flights 
ew York-Miami, bringing to six the number of DC-6 Star flights operated each 
cay; four are non-stops ... Southern Airways started service between Vicksburg, 
\liss, and New Orleans via Natchez, Miss., and Baton Rouge, La., with two 
und-trips daily. Company has postponed inauguration of service at Tupelo, Miss., 
om Feb. 1 to Apr. 15 because of inadequate facilities . . . Slick Airways, certifi- 
ted all-cargo carrier, inaugurated service Jan. 17 at Columbus, O, through Port 
ylumbus Municipal Airport. 
Eastern Air Lines will start service at Owensboro, Ky., and St. Petersburg, 
a., on or about Mar. 1 through Owensboro-Daviess County Airport and Pinellas 
yunty International Airport, respectively . . . Wyoming Skyways, recently 
rtificated by the state Public Service Commission for intrastate passenger 


—-aA rr me 


; first airport office, as a test, at Los Angeles International Airport. 
—Eric BRAMLEY 
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ALLISON 


RADAR 


MULTI-ENGINED 


AIRCRAFT 


Military 
Airline 
Executive 
Models E ES ESB 


58-65 Ibs. Overall Weight 


Long range. 80-150 miles. 
2. Exclusive scanning method. 
3. Compact. Sturdy. 
4. Easy to operate. 
5. Simplicity of maintenance. 
6. Gyro-stabilized. 

7. JAN components. 

8. RACON beacons. 


ALLISON 


RADAR CORPORATION 


W. 42 St. N. Y. 18  PEnn 6-5811-12 
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rvice, is operating one round-trip daily with four-place aircraft between Cheyenne, | 
heatland, Guernsey, Lusk and Torrington . . . Traveler’s Aid Society has opened | 







Joe Crocy, Monoger 


in BIRMINGHAM 


The (ucwilee 


Ira Patton, Manager 


in NEW ORLEANS 


Whe Ht. Chadles 


J. J. hike) O'Leary, 
Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


in NASHVILLE 


The Unite Slastorn 


leon Womble, Monoger 


Fe lefeuen Devi 


Homer Spiva, Manoger 


Executive Offices: Atlanta 
Carling Dinkler, President 
Jinkler, Jr., V. P. & Gen. Mgr 








Pilot control. 
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$ 9,964,57% 8,271,711} $ 550,809) $ 299,559 | $ 649,777] $ 85,475 7,836,903 $ 4,125,936 |$ 2,127,771 | 
1,332,878 1,031,050 194,128 36,349 40,931 8,226 1,153,914 626,793 178,964 
2,612,585 1,885,993 340,624 73,996 127,844 12,169 1,296,452 49,153 
54,500 34,958 15,201 6.6 «te 1,816 335 37,120 10,337 
836,286 642,898 136,829 26,910 19,944 55293 455,275 97,519 
335,061 226,437 98,063 3,583 3,459 1,429 450 379,701 211,441 44,640 | 
538,395 345,327 150,648 3,242 10,793 2,442 20,072 513,20 260,678 25,188 | 
1,528,552 1,259,988 124,775 29,130 54,602 14,896 34,608 703,711 132,048 
6,086,442 5,424,692 299, 565 165, 306 87,481 80,260 25,345 5,948,972 2,798,528 137,470 | 
229,798 190,703 1,955 9,695 20,038 4,335 1,039 285,238 178,641 55,490 | 
227,994 158,915 60,458 2,411 3,381 1,465 562 208, 0 $7,921 120,141 19,925 | 
679, 485,056 142,977 5,339 10,348 4,044 26,756 616,45 5,053 341,400 2,609 
1,475,984 1,094,548 145,302 7,872 67,060 25,566 137,553 1,265, 24¢ Oh, 334 660,912 10,739 | 
485,150 334,149 128,460 7,922 7,833 794 5,931 509,157 34,393 274, 764 24,006 | 
1,991,525 1,566,953 198,861 64,210 135,493 9,129 7,065 3,080, 206 »624, 561 1,455,645 -1,083,6 
67,006 51,652 e eee 326 947 607 11,405 My 4.33 36,91 57,51 27,4 
6,008,217 4,871,115 511,825 220,754 270,212 49,392 76,100 6,204,199 »154,9% 3, -1),9 
7,754,201 6,089, 535 604,614 353,344 4555524 59,375 128,012 6,533,9 »902 ,060 3,! . 92h 
Western* 382,209 715,047 101,591 11,232 10,969 4,214 31,980 350 , 606 99, 734 450, 1,“ | 
fp SSS 4 ————}- ——— —{ 
} 
TOTALS 43,090,418 34,680,727 3,806,635 1,321,680 |1,97°,952 369 446 697,909 40,243, » 906,325 20,736,918 p ADye 
* Operations pf Western anti its subsidipry, inlani,|snouid be Ponsidered + consolidated, alt rh repdrte are filed serarately an shown here 
** Figures do fot include operations of Feeder segmefit (Koute 1f6) recertly awarded MCA by Car in the ree Air Lineq lInveetievtiqn Case | 
Figures covering operatipns of Route 206 are carrhed separately on feeder airlines qumrary sneets. 
NOTE: seed figures a from i sata aaa s filed by| tne airlines wit CAB. | Tne data are tertative and subject to latar change. 
l ional Airline Traffic for N ber, 1950 
U. S. International Airline Traffic tor November, 
e 
SS 
s 
American 6,721 4,925,000 8,837,000 | 55,73 10,957 1,037] 118,963 668,913 | 1,188,972 | 56,26 176,680 175,740 [100,00 
Braniff 1,963 4,206,000 11,756,000 | 35.78 889 1,@li ecee 91,579 508,135 1,560, 302 32.57 257,160 259,462 | 97.76 
c&és 1,019 1,642,000 5,254,000 | 31,25 2,857 BTL} we ee 56,471 230,763 628,255 | 36.73 137,322 139,260 | 97,62 
Colonial 1,894 1,531,000 2,636,000 | 58,08 784, S25) woe 4,594) 171,872 316,775 | 54.26 50,684 50,684 [100,00 
Eastern 1,053 1,095,000 3,707,000 | 29,54 10,054 coer] eeese 14,217 139,810 410,467 | 34.06 62,400 62,400 §00.00 
National 4,964 1,347,000 2,894,000 | 46.54 1,358 eeee 4,046] 27,474) 171,427 373,243 | 45.93 53,010 48,780 [00,00 
Worthwest 4,608 8,310,000 15,989,000 | 51.97 186,681 31,207 17,875] 759,719] 1,927,298] 2,895,973 | 66.55 513,921 511,760 | 93.83 
8,974 8,579,000 17,957,000 | 47.78 32,475 19,592] 159,768 . . . .| 1,173,735] 2,392,088 | 49,07 476,444 475,225 | 99.38 
PAA 
Latin Amer, 45,828] 42,266,000 72,245,000 | 60,17 238,467 77,412/2,071,306 23,327] 6,817,169 | 11,921,820 | 57.18 | 2,142,959 | 1,754,563 | 99.18 
Atlantic 19,911] 27,668,000 44,908,000 | 61.61 390,495 112,380] 846,002} 139,626] 4,539,850] 7,368,862 | 61.61 | 1,213,357] 1,319,057 | 86.94 
Pacific 4,839] 16,216,000 31,186,000 | 52,00 480,2 46,718} 691,878 .. . «| © 2,912,721] 5,062,086 | 57,54 7hh,846 741,220 | 99.59 
Alaska 2,941 3,160,000 5,183,000 °| 60,97 38,610 oc eo] FT wees 753,680 | 1,177,842 | 63.99 183,746 182,659 | 98.64 
TWA 8,434] 21,852,000 45,842,000 | 47,67 336,540 132,692] « « « «| 656,094] 3,537,793 | 6,237,180 | 56.72 | 1,072,244 | 1,056,899 | 96,62 
United 2,581 8,484,000 17,012,000 | 49,87 54,696 eee el wees 365,975" 1,346,129 | 2,349,630 | 57,29 428,352 253,497 | 98.84 
TOTALS 115,730] 151,281,000 | 285,406,000 | 53,00] 1,791,063 | 425,191/4,170,8632,258,039| 24,899,295 | 43,883,495 | 56.73 | 7,513,125 | 7,031,206 | 96,08 
* Includps 92,896 ton-piles of army fmail umer military contract . ** Includes air pargel post. 
NOTE: | Data in above] tabulations were compiled by Am@rican Aviation Publications om monthly geports filed by the/airlines with the Civi 
Aeronautics Hbard, Figure for American Airlines include that cagrier's service to Mexico but not Go Canadh; for Braniff to South 
America; C 46 to South Amdrica; Glonial to Hermuda; Eastern to Buerto Riqo; National fo Havana; Ndrthwest| to Orient and Honolulu 
and United ta Honolulu. Operations of U.S, carriers int Canada gre included in domestic reports tq CAB, if accordanca@ with CaB 
filing procedbres. 
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» 
i Min hunt 
a I OMe AA. eR 
American $ 294,306 | $ 242,334] 8,22 | $ 
Braniff 525,678 317,538 166,172 
cas 255,865 114,336 122,549 
Colonial 93,912 84,380 5,068 7042 
Eastern 62,297 51,683 7,238 ose” eee eee 8 44,915 39,313 
National 104,917 89,214 6,173 ‘eee 1,370 360 5,7 36,682 79,112 
Northwest 1,393,654 555,659 472,534 48,750 5,539 278,097 7,79 14,064 1,105,850 539,796 566,054 287,804 
9278 ,837 782,041 312,357* 65,139 64,061 Siew d 31,343 5,826 1,084,843 475,692 609,151 193,99% 
PAA 
Latin Amer] 5,356,854 2,995,746 | 1,384,240** 176,635 659,543 “e64 73,690 23,868 5,082,217 2,343,646 | 2,738,571 274,637 
Atlantic 5,674,942 2,139,353 | 2,845,228** 232,628 323,710 eeee 36,701 79,067 5,061,779 2,634,990 | 2,426,789 613,163 
Pacific 2,545,839 1,094,372 | 1,122,207#* 89,941 249,686 cece 12,810 8,736 2,274,072 1,247,775 | 1,026,297 271,767 
Alaska 430,650 195,773 sv7"* onee 88,868 eeee 7 eeee 404,943 208, 281 196, 662 25,708 
TWA 3,196,896 1,643,348 738,387 264,856 cece 274,263 45,584 75,566 3,225,088 1,566,565 | 1,658,523 =28,192 
United 571,360 289, 505 41,380 eeee eeee 12,307 2,854 218,802 949,093 629,928 319,165 =377, 732 
TOTALS 21,786,007 10,595,282 | 7,376,742 890,512 |1,393,143 635,248 231,632 408,817 20,533,294 10,234,274 [10,299,020 1,252,716 
* U.S. mail] pay accrued jon basis of Show Cause Orier dated April 12, 1949 which accqual exceeds amounts payable by temporary rate order dated 
April 1341950 by $954557- 
°* Represents company's q timate of agount which @hould be reqeived in adcordance with the teres jof the Civil eronautics Adt when permanent rates 
are estatilisned. Estimate exceeds ocean rates in effect) by: 
Latin American Diy. $781,990; Atlantic Divd $1,368,500;| Pacific Div. $142,4594 Alaska Div $29,997. 
NOTE: UOata in above Peulations wdre compiled by American Aviation Publications from reports /filed by the airlines with the Civil Aerpnautics 
Baard, Figured for ameri Airlines include that qarrier's sdrvice to — but not fto Canada; forj Braniff to Sputh America; C & S$ to 
Squth America; [Colonial to Hermuda; Eastern to Puertb Rico; National to Havana; Northeast to Orient ahd Honolulu, And United tq Honoluh. 
Operations of U.S. carriers jinto Canada fare included in domestic reports td CAB, in acdordance with GAB filing propedures. 



























AIRLINE PEOPLE 


ADMINISTRATIVE i 











Ralph B. Stump has been promoted 
from controller to assistant secretary- 
treasurer of The Flying Tiger Line. | 
He succeeds Howard W. Finney, who 
was promoted to the office of assistant | 
to the treasurer. R. C. Sims takes over 
the post of controller. 


Charles A. West, Jr., formerly station 
service manager at Chicago, has been 
promoted to director of employe rela- 
tions and planning at United Air Lines’ 
executive offices. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Herve Lesage, formerly domestic sta- 
tion manager for Trans-Canada Air 
Lines at Montreal Airport, has been 
appointed temporary manager for TCA 
in Paris, in anticipation of TCA’s in- 
auguration of a Montreal-Paris service 
in April. 





R. B. (Randy) Tingdale, who had 
been serving as regional supervisor- 
stewardesses for American Airlinés’ | 


central region in Chicago, was to be re- | 
assigned to Cleveland about February 1 
as supervisor-P&C service. The Chicago 
post has been abolished. 
Seely V. Hall, general manager of | 
ground services for United Air Lines, 


has completed 25 years of service, He | 
is at the Denver operations base. 
William B. Meisner, who joined | 


Wo 


United Air Lines in 1928 and became | 
uperintendent of mechanical services | 
t Chicago in 1948, has been named a | 
station service manager in that city. 
\ppointed to a similar position was | 

| 


TWA 


Keith E. Hayden, formerly chief of 
imp service there. 


TRAFFIC & SALES -———_—— | 


Harold Swift, formerly station traffic | 
anager for Pan American World Air- | 
1ys at La Guardia and Idlewild air- 
rts, has been promoted to district 
iffic manager at Ciudad Trujillo, re- 
icing Henry M. Crook, who trans- 
red to St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
district traffic manager. 


«TWA 


Myron E. Hoffman has been named 
istant to Major Yehuda Koppel, com- 
rcial representative for the Americas 
EL AL Israel National Airlines Ltd. 
ffman has been in commercial air 
nsportation for 16 years and formerly 
; manager of United Air Lines’ mer- 
tile division in New York. 


B. Mellon, formerly district traffic 
sales manager for Trans-Canada | 
Lines at New York, has been ap- 
ited area representative, agency and 
rline sales, for the eastern United 
es, with headquarters in Montreal. | 
former post has been taken over | 
H. J. Cooper, who had been district | 
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. +. Lockheed in|California offers 
you an important position — now 
Lockheed invites! you to participate 
in its long-range production program, 
developing the aircraft of the future. 
Lockheed offers an attractive salary 
now, a future in aeronautical scierice, 
a chance to live and work in 
Southern!California 
Lockheed also offers generous travel 
allowances to those who qualify. 
Lockheed has immediate openings for: 
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Write today — giving full particulars 
as to training and experience. Address: 
Karl R. Kunze, Employment Manager 
LOCKHEED Aircraft Corporation 

Burbank, California 


Fractional H.P. 
Electric Motors! 


Precision Suilt 
for DEPENDABILITY 


Complete facilities for engineering, tool- 

ing and assembly of electric motors up to 

6" maximum O.D. of the following types: 
Direct current—6 volts to 220 volts 

Universal motors—6 volts to 220 volts 

| Induction motors—conventional voltages 


Shaded pole motors—conventional 
voltages 

















400 cycle motors of the smoller sizes 


Also precision electro mechanical 
assemblies 


Experience ond precision workmanship 
assure you of motors of dependable per- 
formance to fit your requirements—from 
1/1000 H.P. up to V% H.P. 


QUARTER CENTURY OF 
| EXPERIENCE IN BUILDING 


Fractional H.P. Motors 


} 

Here is a seasoned, dependable source 
with a reputation for quality and a 
background of electrical engineering 
| research and design. 





JOHN OSTER MFG. CO. 


RACINE WISCONSIN 
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Airline Commériaty 


By Eric Bramley 


i 





E DON’T get mad very often, but the ads and posters of the Pullman 

Co. make us boil. It was necessary for us to travel to New York recently 
on the (pardon the expression) train, and saw one of the posters in one of 
Mr. Pullman’s cars. It pictures a man sitting in a Pullman looking out of the 
storm-splashed window. The caption: “Don’t you feel a whole lot safer on 
the train?” Our guess is that Pullman is getting a bit frantic about the business 
it’s losing to the airlines, but this still doesn’t excuse what in our opinion is 
dirty advertising. Why doesn’t the company look around and find some good 
points, if there are any, about train travel and advertise them? Reflecting on 
any other form of transportation’s safety record is something that just 
shouldn’t be done. 

- 


TWA has issued a giant-sized 1951 calendar that is really a 
work of art. It’s almost four feet long and two and one-half feet 
wide, and weighs four pounds. We have one on the office wall and 
have no trouble whatsoever seeing it. The pictures (same as on the 
regular calendar) enlarged beautifully. For our money, the photog- 
raphers, George Enell and Bill Sumits, with whom we’ve had the 
pleasure of working on several occasions, put together one of the very 
top-flight groups of pictures to appear on any 1951 calendar. We don’t 
advise you to try to get one of the jumbos, however—only 5,000 
were printed and we understand they’ve gone like hotcakes. 


We visited Las Vegas and Phoenix a few days ago, having been 
fortunate enough to win, along with Bill Henzey of the AMERICAN AVIATION 
staff, an award in the annual TWA aviation writers competition. The award 
presentation is made in Phoenix, and the winners, together with about 40 
newspaper and magazine travel editors, enjoy a Quickie Vacation. The trip 
was handled perfectly, and our thanks go to TWA’s capable public relations 
staff—Gordon Gilmore, Ed Boughton, Tom Bell, Ken Fletcher, Bob Helmer 
and Clayton Irwin. 

Seen in Phoenix and Las Vegas: Bill Stout, designer of the famous 
Ford trimotor and head of Stout Air Lines in the early 30’s, who tells us that 
he’s working on an airplane with flapping wings in his little one-man Phoenix 
shop. Says it will ascend and descend vertically and have fast forward speed. 
He’s flown a small model. Bill is about the liveliest 71-year-old we’ve seen— 
does the Charleston and the square dance with the best of them. He attended 
some of the social functions where the TWA party all wore badges with their 
names and company identifications on them. His badge said, “Bill Stout, 
Character”... 

Bert Holloway, Lockheed’s popular sales development manager, and 
his charming wife, attended the TWA writers awards dinner . . . Bumped 
into our friend Mike Cole, vice president-traffic of Bonanza Air Lines, who 
was most helpful in showing us around Las Vegas . . . Ken Frogley, who 
formerly public relationed for American Airlines, now doing the same kind 
of work for Las Vegas ... Any of you remember a gal named Dorothy Kain? 
She opened and was in charge of American Airlines’ LaGuardia Field Ad- 
mirals’ Club some 11 years ago, later opened one in Washington. Known by 
a lot of people. Now under the name of Skipper Ross, she’s hostess at Phoenix’s 
exclusive Kiva Club and doing very nicely, thank you . . . Dick Inderrieden, 
TWA’s Phoenix sales manager, and Don Epperson, of the sales staff, did their 
usual fine job of taking care of the visitors . .. Bobby Burns, of the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce, had all arrangements perfected . . . Pilot on one leg 
of the trip was Capt. Jack Walsh, who had to make an instrument approach 
to get into Vegas, where it rained like crazy (very unusual, the natives say). 
He’s a 2l-year veteran—flew for old Western Air Express before the merger. 


Any of you traffic people know the answer to this one? We note in 
an airline houseorgan where someone was asking for information on 
whether a 750-pound man, who needs two seats, can travel for one 
fare. In the past we’ve heard both yes and no answers to the question. 
Anyone care to express an opinion? 





traffic and sales manager at Chicago. 
D. V. Richardson, formerly DT&SM in 
Boston, has transferred to Chicago in 
the same capacity, and has been re- 
placed at Boston by J. C. MclIvor, form- 
erly technical assistant in the passenger 
sales department at company head- 
quarters 


Edward G. Bergstrom has been as- 
signed to the position of special sales 
representative in charge of Scandinav- 
ian Airline System’s new sales office 
in Cleveland. 


Cc. B. (Newt) Newman, formerly 
assistant traffic and sales manager for 
Eastern Air Lines at Washington, and 
Ralph Theile, formerly a sales repre- 
sentative for Northwest Airlines in 





Newman Theile 


Washington, have been appointed to 
serve with the Military Bureau of the 
Air Traffic Conference at the Pentagon 
in Washington. 


Robert L. Polvado, formerly assist- 
ant station manager for Pioneer Air 
Lines in Fort Worth, has been pro- 
moted to district traffic and _ sales 
manager in Fort Worth and Abilene. 
He replaces W. W. Spradley, recently 
promoted to western regional traffic and 
sales manager for Pioneer. 


Raoul H. Nehr, for the past five years 
district sales manager for American 
Airlines at Newark, has been appointed 
to the staff of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co.’s Newark office. 


Jack Steinbrenner was named district 
cargo representative for United Air 
Lines in Los Angeles. He joined UAL 
in 1946 as a cargo sales representativ: 
and in 1947 was assigned to the pro- 
fessional and finance field, with addi- 
tional duties for the company’s conve! 
tion bureau. 


Kenneth Fletcher has been tral 
ferred to New York as public relatio 
manager for Trans World Airlines, t 
placing W. E. Boughton, promoted 
assistant director of public relatio 
James Nolan has been appointed TW 
public relations manager for Euro} 
based in Paris. Earl Luby of the N: 
York public relations office has bet 
named manager of rroduction and ! 
search 


Ted Cox, former assistant district sa 
manager for United Air Lines at Po 
land has been named district sa 
manager at Fresno, succeeding the la e 
Roy Roos. 
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Multiple Airports—Growing Airline Problem 


. . . connections, costs, coordination 


By KEITH SAUNDERS 


LONG-RANGE problem that is 

receiving attention from execu- 
tives of several major airlines is that 
of multiple air terminals serving a 
single city. 

Up to now, this has not been a 
perplexing problem for most airlines 
because only a few major cities have 
more than one terminal-type airport. 
Chicago with its Midway (Municipal) 
and O’Hare International is one ex- 
ample, and New York City with La 
Guardia, Newark Airport and Idle- 
wild is another. 

However, there is a trend toward 
the establishment of duplicating or 
supplementary terminals, with the 
result that some airlines may be faced 
with extremely difficult situations 
within a few short years. Washing- 
ton is getting ready to build a sec- 
ond major airport; Shreveport Mu- 
nicipal No. 2 is not far from com- 
pletion; Love Field at Dallas and 
Meacham Field at Fort Worth are 
soon to be supplemented by the new 
airport being built about midway be- 
tween the two cities. 


Understandable Trend 


This trend is understandable, for 
some cities are finding it next to im- 
possible to expand their present mu- 
nicipal airports for one reason or 
another and have procured new and 
larger airport sites on which they 
re building or proposing to build 

w airport facilities. 

And if construction restrictions aris- 

from the defense effort do not 


halt the trend, there will be other 
such instances. 

But what happens when a city com- 
pletes a brand-new facility to sup- 
plant as its principal air terminal its 
good but not entirely adequate pres- 
ent airport, in which it has millions 
invested? What happens to the air- 
lines which have large sums tied up 
in facilities at the present airport? 
And what will be done about the 
problem of shuttling connecting pas- 
sengers from one of the city’s air- 
ports to the other? 

With multiple airports, there will 
always be the problem of adequate 
between-airports transportation § to 
permit transfer passengers from local 
service carriers to continue their 
trips on major lines, or vice versa. 

This will be true because the cities 
will not wish to lose their large in- 
vestments in their former airports 
and consequently will establish lesser 
landing fees and rental rates at those 
fields than at their new airports, 
thereby encouraging cargo carriers, 
non-scheduled lines and local serv- 
ice air carriers to elect to serve the 
city through the old airports. Also, 
the major scheduled airlines will elect 
historically to serve through the 
more modern and more adequate air- 
ports. 


Foresees Poorer Service 
William T. Arthur, vice-president- 
orerations for Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines, feels there is no question but 
that the use of multiple terminals will 
“make for poorer service for the travel- 
ing public regardless of the means of 

solution that might be adopted.” 


“More connections will be missed and 
fewer recognized connections will be 
possible,” said Arthur. “The interval 
between standard connections will 
necessarily have to be lengthened. Con- 
necting passengers will have to be sub- 
jected to some form of transfer service 
between neighboring terminals which 
will be both time-consuming and an 
additional item of expense.” 

He said this situation would undoubt- 
edly be more of a burden to the smaller 
carriers than to the larger ones, if for 
no other reason than that the larger 
airlines can offer more diversified sche- 
dules without the necessity of connect- 
ing. Continuing, the C&S official said: 

“The most obvious methods of attack- 
ing this problem appear to center 
cround the establishment of some form 
or forms of shuttle service, and of 
more flexible schedules that will per- 
mit unscheduled stops at nearby termi- 
nals when connecting passenger loads 
justify such stops. 


Need Speedy Shuttles 


“Shuttle service might be provided 
in the first phase by fast direct limou- 
sine service, or eventually by means 
of helicopters, or a more conventional 
air transport aircraft operated solely in 
shuttle service. This type of service 
might be provided by small independent 
corporations or by subsidiary companies 
participated in by the affected air car- 
riers or the industry as a whole, some- 
what on the order of the terminal cor- 
porations set up by railroads to meet 


a similar problem in exchange of 
freight.” 
Another airline executive who has 


studied this matter is Caron E. Carl- 
berg, manager of plant and equipment 
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Architect's drawing of the $350,000 
functionally designed cargo terminal build- 
ivy soon to be built at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 
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Building 


will be the largest and most modern facility of its type in the 
country when completed. 
Washington designed the terminal. 








Airways Engineering Corporation of 
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& AIRPORT NEWS DIGEST 


Expansion Gets Boost: Recently enacted Federal Airport Act 
amendment permitting the government to participate generally up to 
50% in land acquisition costs, instead of the previous 25%, is likely 
to have an almost opposite effect than was contemplated when the 
amendment was first drafted a couple of years ago. 

Original intent was to help small communities start small new 
airports, but the shift in accent to defense mobilization means that 
construction of such airports will be sharply curtailed as CAA con- 
centrates largely on lengthening and “beefing up” runways and 
otherwise expanding key airports that will be useful to the military. 

Effect of the amendment, then, will be to aid larger communi- 
ties in acquiring additional land for expansion of their present air- 
ports, rather than to aid small communities in acquiring land on 
which to build new landing fields from scratch. 

At Topeka, for example, the city is spending $240,000 on addi- 
tional land for expansion of Philip Billard Municipal Airport. By 
delaying its application for Federal-aid land funds until the passage 
of the amendment, Topeka cut its own share of the cost from 
$180,000 to $120,000. In another instance, additional land was bought 
recently for runway extensions at Atlanta Municipal, and the amend- 
ment will mean a nice bonanza for the city. 





Heliport Bill: H. R. 196, introduced in the House by Rep. Carl 
Hinshaw (R., Calif.) would authorize the construction, operation 
and maintenance of heliports on and near government buildings. 
Intent of bill probably is to make it possible for Federal agencies to 
become sponsors for heliport construction, thus relieving local com- 
munities of paying sponsors’ share of costs. Neither Post Office Dept. 
nor CAA is behind the bill, both agencies believing they already 
have sufficient authority to build and maintain heliports required 
for the national defense, commerce and the postal service. 


TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


® Plans for proposed terminal building at Houston, originally esti- 
mated to cost over $2,500,000, have been ordered revised so as to cut 
cost down to about $1,300,000. ; 

© Commissioners of Lackawanna and Luzerne (Pa.) counties have 
asked architects to have plans for a permanent terminal building at 
the Avoca Airport ready by late spring. Terminal will cost over 
$1,000,000. 

° Worcester (Mass.) officials have substantially decreased the size of 
city’s proposed new airport terminal building. New plans call for 
a relatively small building in the New England architectural style 
rather than the extensive modern structure previously planned. 

® Call for bids for construction of San Francisco International Air- 
port’s new terminal building were expected to go out this week. 
Plans as approved call for a seven-story reinforced steel and con- 
crete structure having 241,500 square feet of floor space. 








HANGARS 


© Two maintenance hangars at Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport 
formerly leased to Werner-Hilton, Inc., and Robertson Aviation 
Corp. for $670 a month each have been leased to Werner-Hilton, 
which has taken over Robertson’s business, for an annual rental of 
$1,750, an increase of $410. 


LIGHTING 


® Reading Airport Commission has engaged electrical engineers to 
prepare plans for $100,000 runway lighting project at Reading Mu- 
nicipal. Still under consideration is matter of a new terminal 


building. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


® Sale of $4,897,000 of bonds remaining in the 1944 postwar improve- 
ment bond issue for further development of Lambert-St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Airport has been authorized. Proceeds will defray cost of 
large-scale improvements approved recently by City Airport Com- 
mission. 


—Keith Saunders 








engineering for Northwest Airlines, who 


says: 

“The greatest problem that major air 
earriers face, as they are practically 
forced to operate out of new airports 
is to economically justify the payment 
of higher landing fees, high space-rental 
charges, and higher use fees of all sort 
which they were not burdened with at 
former airports. Another problem . . 
is that of obsoleting large capital in 
vestments, such as buildings, shops 
hangars, installed fueling and ground 
power facilities, etc. . . . It is under- 
standable that these carriers, in many 
instances, will elect to serve through 
former airports as long as possible in 
order to maintain realization on their 
investments. 

“It appears that, if cities elect or 
desire to operate multiple airports, they 
must appreciate the problems the air 
carriers face and cooperate to the ex- 
tent of assuming a share of the financial 
load that will guarantee the best serv- 
ice into and out of their cities. 


“If, in their attempts to make new air- 
ports self-liquidating, they burden the 
air carriers with high use fees, they are 
encouraging something short of the best 
air service for their particular com- 
munity.” 


No Easy Solution 


There is no easy solution and no per- 
fect solution, but the disadvantages of 
multiple airport operations must be 
weighed against the advantage of be- 
ing able at least to operate more serv- 
ice, in the opinion of John A. Collings, 
vice president-operations for Trans 
World Airlines, who foresees the fol- 
lowing problems: 

Personnel: (1) Duplication of admini- 
stration and control organization; (2) 
poor utilization of personnel handling, 
maintenance servicing and loading; (3) 
adverse effect on coordination of loads 
due to physical separation of flights 
and (4) loss of flexibility in crew sche- 
duling at originating stations. 

Space: (1) Waste of public area and 
operations office space because of the 
necessity of providing for peak opera- 
tions at each airport; (2) increased 
rental costs as a result of (1) abov 
and (3) increased building costs be- 
cause of smaller units involved. 

Equipment: (1) Duplication of many 
infrequently used items; (2) difficulty 
of adequate equipment maintenan 
volume since volume at each point 
small; (3) deterioration of equipment 
due to impossibility of providing ad 
quate storage facilities at several poin 

Operating Difficulties: (1) Inflexibil 
of equipment scheduling; (2) increas 
cost of maintenance facilities and 
hangar space due to the necessity 
duplicating; (3) poor utilization of fa 
lities due to different peak demands 
different airports; (4) poor ground tra 
portation due to the lower volume 
each location. 

Connections: (1) Poor on-line conn‘ 
tions and increasing connecting tim 
(2) failure to make interline conn¢ 
tions satisfactorily; (3) difficulty 
connecting with local and _ suburt 
ground transportation, and (4) effect 1 
scheduling at other points. 
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Passenger Dissatisfaction: (1) Arrival 
at different destination than intended 
because of airways traffic; (2) difficulty 
of making the time of arrival and the 
point of arrival both satisfactory to a 
majority of passengers; (3) loss of time 
on continuing trips; and (4) poorer 
passenger facilities because of the lower 
volume at each point. 

As possible means for coping with 
such problems, Collings suggested the 
following steps for consideration: 


@ Single management and administrative 
set up for entire city. 

e Citywide load control and coordina- 
tion of cargo. 
e Citywide 
tions system. 
e Improved inter-airport ground trans- 
portation. 

e Staggering of maintenance and lay- 
overs to avoid duplication of major 
facilities where possible. 
e Interline cooperative 
improve connections. 

@ Elimination of some station functions 
at each point, with all being handled 
at the other. 

e Concentration of crew changes at a 
single point. 

@ Consolidation of activities with other 
carriers. 


consolidated communica- 


scheduling to 


American’s Practice 


C. R. Speers, assistant vice president 
and general sales manager of American 
Airlines, said his company has _ studied 
the possibilities of designating one air- 


port as a “connecting” airport and an- 
other as a “local” airport. This, how- 
ever, does not completely solve the 


problem, he pointed out, because it is 
tied in with other things such as spread 
of service, time of day, airport con- 
gestion, and competitive interline rela- 
tionships. 

“Our present practice at multiple 
terminal points,” he said, “is to try to 
concentrate important connecting flights 

both on-line and interline—at the 
ame airport. This is only a temporary 
olution and is subject to continuing 
tudy and analysis.” 

Another airline executive to comment 
n the problem is J. A. Herlihy, vice 

resident-operations for United Air 
Lines, who said: 

‘The first problem in multiple airport 

erations is to determine the best 

rangement of schedules or traffic at 
ch airport, along with the most effec- 

e grouping of equipment and serv- 

passenger and cargo. The plan 
st then be studied from the stand- 
nt of manpower, facilities, conges- 
maintenance and passenger han- 

¢ — 


Limits on Ferrying 


‘he principal maintenance facilities 
t be located at the airport which 
sufficient trip frequency of all air- 
types to provide routing choices 
a sufficient ground time to perform 
ssary work,” he continued. “Place- 
t of reserves and interchange of 
equipment in case of mechanical 
ys or late arrivals is complicated, 
e it may require ferrying operations, 
‘h under IFR conditions may be 
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banned, as they are at New York at 
present. 

“Complete segregation of cargo and 
passenger operations is impractical, al- 
though it would simplify ground han- 
dling. Long-haul and local service opera- 
tions can be split to some extent, after 
due consideration of on-line and off-line 
connections. 

Direct airport-to-airport ground serv- 
ices are a fundamental requirement, he 
said, and analysis of connecting traffic 
will enable the airlines to judge if 
schedules have been arranged to the 
best advantage of passengers. Heli- 
copters may eventually replace limou- 
sines, he added. 

John Collings summarized the airline 
viewpoint with the comment that 








“multiple airport operations seem in- | 


evitable, and by study and trial and 
error we will have 
most reasonable solutions for all con- 
cerned.” 


AIRPORT PEOPLE 


Herbert Howell, chief of the Fifth 
Region Airports Division of CAA, has 
been detailed from Kansas 
Washington to handle the Washington 
Airport Project. 

Charles W. Scott has been appointed 
manager of the Greater Rockford (II1.) 
Airport. Cy Weaver continues in charge 
of flight operations at the field and 
Grant Baer is in charge of general 
security. 

Kenneth Flatt has been appointed co- 
ordinator of air express at Stapleton 
Airfield in Denver. 


City to | 


Charles F. Light has resigned as assist- | 


ant manager of the Chemung County 
Airport, Elmira, New York. 

Malcolm T. Wordell, former Navy 
pilot, has been named manager of New 
Bedford (Mass.) Municipal Airport, re- 
placing William H. Sparrow, resigned. 


AIRPORT GRANTS 





In the two weeks ended January | 


15, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion made Federal-aid airport grant 


offers totaling $270,826 to six com- | 


munities, as follows, with airport 


classes in parentheses: 


Alabama: Birmingham Municipal (5), 
$46,650. 

California: Los Angeles International (7), 
$28,314. 

Illinois: Capital Airport, Springfield (4), 
$134,000. 

Minnesota: New Ulm Mun. (2), $12,000; 
Holman Field, St. Paup (4), $41,250. 

Mississippi: McComb Pike Airport (2), 
$8,612. 


These increased to 1,631 the number 
of grant offers made under the Fed- 
eral Airport Program and boosted to 
$133,909,479 the amount of Federal 
funds involved. 


to arrive at the 
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IMPACT... \ | 


with a readership of fifty-five thou- 
sand—more than four “demand” 
readers per copy—American 
Aviation guarantees your advertis- 
ing story will be told to Men of 
Decision throughout the entire avi- 
ation industry. With this impact, 
American Aviation gained 125 
pages of advertising during 1950 
over the previous year, a gain of 
more than 25%. 
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Airports Seen as Influence 


On Growth of 


Which comes first—the city or the 
airport? 

The sequence heretofore has been 
for the city to come first and the 
airport to follow, but there is some 
thinking along the line that in the 
future the airport may be built first 
and the city grow up around it. 

Such a theory has been advanced 
by Prof. George Howe, chairman of 
the department of architecture of 
Yale University, who believes large 
regional airports will become the 
geographic pivot around which U. S. 
community life will revolve, and who 
has observed that “it is around such 
airports that one might imagine new 
towns growing up.” 

“Such communities have always 
appeared in the past on traffic lanes 
and crossings, rivers, trails, roads and 
railway lines, and it seems to me 
inevitable that the old process should 
repeat itself along new traffic routes 
and crossings in the long run,” the 
Yale professor asserted. 

“Theoretically, he said, you might 
pick a spot in some deserted area of 
the United States, build an airport, 
and watch a new city develop there, 
supported, as far as connecting trans- 
portation’ goes, by airport alone. 


Test for Theory 


Already, the idea of building an 
airport first and the city afterward 
is about to be given a practical test 
by a private firm in California, the 
Richfield Oil Corp. 

Richfield is to build a town to be 
known as New Cuyama in connection 
with its development of the Cuyama 
Valley oil field in Santa Barbara 
‘ounty, and the first facility to be 

nstructed will be a 4,000-foot air- 
trip, complete with a hangar and 

her aviation service buildings. 

The airport is so planned that 

ines landing on the strip will taxi 


ect to the service area. The air- | 


‘t is being built in a fog-free 
ley and will be open to other oil 
rators and personal aircraft, as 
1 as to Richfield planes. 
‘he entire project is being de- 
ned and engineered from scratch 
George Vernon Russell, Los 
‘eles industrial architect, who en- 
eered the construction of the Lock- 
1 Overseas Plant and Airbase in 
thern Ireland during World War 


Another Idea 
different twist has been given 
Howe theory by Gene Kropf, 
stant to the dean and director of 
th Air Transportation Department, 
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New Cities 


Parks College of Aeronautical Tech- | + 
nology, St. Louis University. 

Noting that surface transportation 
has moved the influence and ad- 
vantages of the metropolitan center 
out some 30 to 50 miles and at the 
same time moved many so-called 
fringe communities into the “metro- 
politan community,” Kropf said: 

“It seems to me that in the future 
we can expect the airplane, with 


proper ground facilities, to accom- pone RUNWAYS with 


plish similar development by | 


ing metropolitan communities ex- DICKINSON GRASS SEED 

tending out not 30 or 80 miles but | 

some 300 miles from the metropoli- | In Airports throughout America you will find 

tan center. ; : — safe, even runways built with time proven 
Declaring that in his opinion the blends of Dickinson turf grass seed. Join the 

airplane and the convenience of its multitude of airport operators that use Dickin- 

landi ill det . the son quality seed, of the types especially suited 

anding areas wl etermine e | to airports. Write today for your FREE copy 

trade areas of the future, the St. | of our new bulletin “Establishing and Main- 

Louisan said. “It most certainly will | ‘#ining Airport Turf.” 

be responsible for reducing the num- | THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 

ber of such trade areas, and we prob- 2766 West 35th Street + Chicago 32, Illinois 

ably will find that these areas will 

grow until they meet other trade 

areas branching out from another 

metropolitan community.” 


"Delta flight ‘51 
cleared for take off” 








Highlights of Flight ‘50 


@ New year’s peak, total passenger miles — 277,959,168 — up 33% 

@ New annual record, passengers carried — 638,795 —up 21% 

@ New monthly passenger record, October — 64,421 

@ New monthly passenger-mile record, March — 27,515,076 
(Operating 6 DC-6's, 6 DC-4’s, 17 DC-3's ) 


Flight Plan for ‘51 

@ 7 DC-6’s in service 

@ 50% more Chicago-Miami 
service 

@ 33% more West Coast service in 


juncti ith American Airline 
conjunction with Ameri irlines es: = dita Mie 








seu tonple performance feature inbred, 


eeethat’s the Beechcraft Bonanza for ’51 











@ Cruising speed boosted to 175 mph 
@ Top speed is now 190 mph 
@ Range increased to 775 miles 
@ Rate of climb now 1,100 fpm 
@ Service ceiling raised to 18,000 feet 
@ Fuel economy now 19.9 miles per gallon 
@ Take-off rating now 205 hp. at 2,600 rpm 





And so on—through innumerable refinements! 
The results give you higher, more efficient per- 
formance levels in all important categories. The 
new all-over paint design is now standard. And 
inside the roomy four-place cabin you'll find new 
color styling. Front seats with more “ease” built 
in. Two-position rear seat with head rests. In- 
creased ventilation. Choice of smart upholstery. 

There’s a new Beechcraft metal propeller, and 


Lear VHF radio receiver, transmiiter, and low 
frequency receiver, too. Safety and ruggedness? 
That’s an old story to this sturdy plane! See your 
Beechcraft distributor for all the facts on this 
great, new Model C35. Or write on your company 
letterhead to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Scores of improvements, plus the 
Bonanza’s famous qualities tested by more than 
2,600 now in service, make it the buy for ’51! 


eechcraft 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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LOCAL OPERATIONS 


Resistance Spark Plugs Cut 
Lightplane VHF Interference 


By BARBARA J. WARD 


NAA’s latest report which pin- 
£ the best location for VHF 
radio equipment in various types of 
lightplanes and recommends meas- 
ures to reduce radio noise has veri- 
fied a belief long held by aircraft 
maintenance men. 

For the first time, it has been 
definitely established that use of re- 
sistance spark plugs will satisfactor- 
ily reduce ignition interference on 
most aircraft. The expensive process 
of shielding the ignition system to 
enable use of VHF radios may not 
be necessary. 

The report, “Development of Tech- 
niques for Utilization of VHF Radio 
in Light Aircraft,” gives results of 
tests carried out under CAA contract 
by Electronics Research, Inc., of 
Evansville, Ind. Its information is 
timely, as flight plans already are re- 
quired in three of eight Air Defense 
Identification Zones in the United 
States, and in the future two-way 
radio may become a prerequisite to 
enable aircraft identification on radar 
screens. 

Also, more and more private pilots 
are replacing the old type low-fre- 
quency radios with VHF equipment 
which can be used with the omni- 
range navigational network. 


Lightplane Experiments 


Experiments with aircraft models 
anc actual flight tests were carried 
out on nine lightplanes to determine 
the problems of VHF radio installa- 
tion in each. 

The chief cause of VHF radio noise 
was found to be arcing at the spark 
plu; Interference produced by arc- 
ing: radiated into surrounding space 
by ‘»e wires connecting the spark 
plug and magneto and, in effect, the 
ignii nm wires act as transmitting 
antey.a and the VHF receiver picks 
up { noise. 

Th most complete VHF radio noise 
Supp. ssion is obtained by shielding 
the . nition system, although this is 
an pensive and time-consuming 
proc: 5 requiring that all parts of the 
Syste: which might radiate interfer- 
ence encased in metal. Special 
Spar! plugs, ignition wire with a 
meta braid covering, and special 
conne tors must be used. 

Thc other method, which is much 
less . .mplicated and proved satis- 
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factory in tests, is to use resistance 
spark plugs. A Piper’ Cruiser 
equipped with resistance spark plugs 
but without ignition system shielding 
obtained good VHF omnirange recep- 
tion at well over 45 miles from the 
Evansville omnirange station at an 
altitude of 1,000 ft. 


Interference Reduced 


And tests of resistance spark plugs 
used with unshielded ignition systems 
resulted in VHF noise reductions of 
9.9 db. with the Lycoming engine on 
a mock-up stand; 4.9 db. with the 
Franklin engine on the Stinson Voy- 
ager; and 15.1 db. with the Lycoming 
engine on the Piper Cruiser. 

Flight tests showed reductions of 
VHF radio interference on the Er- 
coupe from a previous 44 microvolts 
to 25 microvolts when resistance 
spark plugs were used, and from 19 
down to 1.7 microvolts on the Lus- 
combe. All the flight tests gave ex- 
cellent results. 

Since electrical accessories are a 
secondary source of radio interfer- 
ence, noise meter readings were taken 
on both generators and magnetos to 
determine their effect. Two types of 
generators, the Delco Type 1101876 
and an Eclipse Type 310, were tested 
and neither produced enough noise 
to register unless the field switch was 
in the voltage regulator position. 

Arcing at the voltage regulator 
contacts caused a noise meter reading 
of 1. microvolts. Shunting the voltage 
and current regulator points to 





ground them with condensers in the 
regulator unit reduced the noise level, 
and closing the cowling virtually 
eliminated the radio noise. 


Magnetos Tested 


Three types of magnetos were 
measured for radio interference, and 
showed a difference of about 10 db. 
The Bendix Scintilla SF6LN8 had a 
noise reading of 24.5 microvolts, the 
Eiseman LMé4 had 67 microvolts and 
the Eiseman LA4 had 74 microvolts. 

A peculiar condition was observed 
with the Piper Cruiser. With both 
magnetos operating simultaneously, 
there was a noise peak of about 3.2 
microvolts which dropped to about .8 
microvolts when either magneto was 
operating alone. It was caused by a 
resonant condition in the leads to the 
ignition switch and could be cor- 
rected either by disconnecting the 
safety ground wire between the 
magneto grounding switch and the 
engine or by by-passing each switch 
terminal to ground with condensers. 
Bonding the ground wire to the fuse- 
lage at a number of points probably 
would also have removed the inter- 
ference. 

Apparently, any convenient loca- 
tion can be used for the VHF re- 
ceiver equipment. Tests of the Narco 
VHF receiver in various locations in 
the Piper Cruiser, Stinson Voyager, 
and Navion aircraft failed to show 
any appreciable ignition noise picked 
up, and it was not necessary to 
change the receiver location to re- 
duce radio interference in any of the 
nine aircraft flight tested. The rout- 
ing of power cables and output leads 
is not critical, particularly if shielded 
leads are used. 


Antenna Placement 
On aircraft with ignition shielding 
systems, almost any location of the 
VHF receiving antenna is considered 


Piper Cruiser 





Luscombe 


° 


Ercoupe 


we FR 


Stinson Voyager-!50 


Beech Bonanza 35 


Cessna 


SHOWN ABOVE are the best locations for VHF radio receiving antenna on various 
types of lightplanes, as determined in CAA tests with V-109, Narco and comparable 
VHF lightplane equipment. 
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Washington View 


ROP SPRAYING and dusting operators from all parts of the nation will 

get together at the third annual National Agricultural Aviation Con- 
ference, February 19-20, at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. The con- 
ference will stress the use of aircraft in agriculture in the immediate future 
when a labor shortage is threatened and the demand for food production 
may increase. 

Heading the program will be CAA Administrator Donald Nyrop and 
Ernest Hart, president of the National Agricultural Chemical Association. 
There will be panel discussions of aerial brush and weed control, fertiliza- 
tion, seeding, defoliation, and insect and disease control. And at Memphis 
Municipal Airport, operators will have their first chance to examine the 
experimental agricultural airplane which has been developed at Texas A. 
and M. College. 

Sponsors of the convention include the National Flying Farmers Assn., 
CAA, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and state aviation and agricultural boards. 


Operators who keep a running airworthiness log on the air- 
craft for which hangar space is rented are taking considerable worry 
off the private owner’s mind. CAA’s Airworthiness Directive Sum- 
mary of January 1, 1951, outlines the mandatory items for compliance 
over the past five years by aircraft type and shows the following 
number of modifications required for an aircraft to keep its original 
airworthiness certificate: Navion—24; Cessna 120 and 140—24; Piper 
108—19; Bellanca—17; Temco Swift—16; Luscombe Silvaire—11; 
and Beech Bonanza—10. 

The ‘publication is concise and indexed so that by turning to 
the type of aircraft, in a matter of moments you can find all of the 
modifications required for it. Incidentally, the number of what appear 
to be design afterthoughts is nobody’s fault. You can’t tell how many 
bugs an airplane has until you have tried it out. 


Some form of “CPT” training for civilian pilots and aviation tech- 
nicians may evolve from the present mobilization situation. In the first 
month’s session of the 82nd Congress, two bills to provide such government- 
sponsored training already have been introduced. 

“The Airman Training Amendment to the CAA Act of 1938” (S. 507) 
was introduced in the Senate January 16 by Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
(D., Col.). If passed, it would amend the CAA Act to authorize training of 
civilian, government and military personnel as pilots, mechanics, technicians, 
communicators, etc., within the limits of appropriations passed by Congress. 
The training would be done through facilities of the Department of Com- 
merce or by contracts with educational institutions “or other persons.” The 
bill’s outstanding feature is that it is a permanent measure and would enable 
CAA to survey the country’s civilian aviation needs each year and request 
necessary funds to conduct training. 

A second bill, “The Civilian Airman Training Act of 1951” (H. R. 1521) 
was introduced in the House January 15 by Congressman Lindley Beckworth 
(D., Tex.). It is similar to the defunct Airman Training Act introduced in 
Congress last year but never acted on. Training of pilots and aviation tech- 
nicians would be authorized within the limits of available appropriations 
although the bill does not specify the $150,000,000 appropriation in last year’s 
bill or provide a permanent authorization for such training. 

The bills have gone to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees of Congress and, although military needs have priority attention, the 
outlook for their receiving a hearing is good. 
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satisfactory from a noise viewpoint. 
But when lightplanes are equipped 
with VHF radios and rely upon re- 
sistance spark plugs as the sole means 
of noise suppression, the location of 
the receiving antenna becomes crit- 
ical. 

In general, it is advisable to locate 
the receiving antenna as far away 
from the aircraft engine as other 
considerations permit. It must be 
located in a position which will give 
a good horizontal pattern on the 
horizon and a few degrees below if 
maximum performance is to be ob- 
tained with VHF omnirange equip- 
ment. On a small aircraft, this posi- 
tion is well forward over the cabin. 

The antenna is mounted so that the 
V points forward and the plane of 
the V is horizontal when in level 
flight. Antenna locations at the fol- 
lowing number of inches back of the 
windshield were determined most 
effective: 


inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
6 to 10 inches 
above tail cap (with CAA approval) 


Piper Cruiser 


Ercoupe 
Bellanca 
Stinson Voyager 
Luscombe 
Cessna 140 
Beech Bonanza 


Noise-reducing measures recom- 
mended in connection with VHF 
radio installations on aircraft with 
shielded ignition systems are: (1) in- 
stall the receiver as recommended 
by the manufacturer; (2) install V 
receiving antenna as recommended 
in the test results, and (3) inspect 
the shielded ignition system to be 
sure that all connections are secure. 


Other Suggestions 


For aircraft without shielded ini- 
tion systems, the CAA report sug- 
gests the following VHF radio noise- 
reducing measures: (1) install \ HF 
receiving equipment as recommended 
by the manufacturer; (2) insta!! V 
receiving antenna as recommended 
in the test results; (3) replace all 
spark plugs with 10,000-ohm res: :tor 
plugs of a type approved for the 
engine, and (4) if electrical noise 
sists, check the voltage regu 
and generator for good operating 
dition and check that wires 
ciated with the ignition system 
not paralleled and tied to other 
trical wiring. The radio rec 
should be. shock-mounted since v 
tion may cause erratic oper: 
particularly at great distances | 
the transmitting station. 
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Je Lam —Bomasiend ex-Air Force 
base is the home of the only air 
transport industry service school in the 
county. Airline Training Inc., under 
the leadership of W. R. Conrad is do- 
ing an excellent job serving all airlines 
by offering training for all ratings and 
6-month checks. All type and class rat- 
ings plus Instrument, ATR, Flight En- 
gineer, Multi-Engine, Flight Navigator, 
Dispatcher courses, and ILS are CAA 
and VA approved. 

For equipment, Bill Conrad has 5 
BT’s, Lodestar, 2-C-47'’s, C-46, and a 
Boeing Stratoliner. The Stratoliner has 
a full panel for training flight engineers. 

Maynard Abrams at Hollywood Air- 
park is really in the selling airplane 
biz. He sold 55 used ones last year, 
and from the way it looks, he'll even 
do better this year. Maynard says the 
demand is for planes selling for less 
than $1,000 and the profit on each is 
small. The volume counts, though. So, 
if you want to sell or buy go to Holly- 
wood, Fla. 

Ben Bradley at Broward Airport on 
the north side of Fort Lauderdale has 
been flying since 1932 and thinks the 
private flying is at the lowest ebb yet 
seen. Nice sod field, this one and the 
home of the clipped wing Cub which 
Caro Bayley flies. 

Peter De Rose of International Air 
Service on Palm Beach International 
says his business is slower this year than 
last, too. He specializes in transients, 
rentals and charter and carries a good 
tock of Piper, Ryan, and Grumman 
parts 


* + ¢ 


Miami International has the best 
hooled scooter riding force yet seen. 


G. Mason, Aviation Supply Corp., 
Atlanta Municipal Airport, Ga. 
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ss- Country 


---- WITH LOCAL OPERATORS ----------- 


By Page Shamburger 


These guys are all over the place with 
the landing fee bills and the cost for 
the privilege of using the airport 
amounted to $4.50 for the wee small 
Cessna. No civil flyers get any serv- 
ice .. . no storage, no flags for gas pits, 
and no help on transportation. The 
whole idea seems to be they just don’t 
want private planes. 

The 20th Street side of the airport is 
loaded with domestic and foreign non- 
skeds, big distributors, and many new 
and used parts suppliers. The exact 
count is unknown except to the port 
authority for every day a new one 
opens and an old one closes. Truly a 
center of aviation. 

Dean’s Taxi Service is the only one 
on the airport with D. N. Dean having 
a full line of equipment. He has the 
only ambulance plane on the field and 
the only twin ambulance in South 
Florida. 

Sunny South is the closest airport to 
Miami and was jammed during the air- 
show. Kaddy Landry, ex Wasp and 
Member of the 99’s, says the airport is 
always full during the season. It’s a 
nice grass strip with a 1000 feet hard- 
surfaced, Sunny South has quite a num- 
ber of Colombian students and has 
graduated about 100 so far. Biz must be 
good with four full time instructors. 


* + + 


Wally Schanz, Florida aviation super- 
visor, is a fellow on his toes and hard 
at work to promote interest in avia- 
tion in Florida. He has the first decal 
issued by the Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sion for Florida-based planes in his 
Pacer, which also has enough radio 
equipment to sink it . . . 80 pounds of 
transmitters and receivers, so, he has 
no excuse for getting lost. 

Florida has had a $5.00 minimum regis- 
tration fee for the last five years, 
which has caused all other taxes to be 
left off planes. ‘Tis a good thing and 
most lightplanes only cost the minimum 
fee. 1951 is the first year that decals 
have been issued. They are yellow and 
black circles and will eliminate confu- 
sion on which planes are registered. 
50% of the funds collected in this way 
go directly to benefit aviation such as 
air marking. Already, they have 460 
markers with more going up every day. 


Pete Smith, manager of Tamiami Air- 
port in Miami, is an unusual county 
or city manager because he can fly. 
Too many municipal managers know 
nothing about flying ... thus can not 
understand problems of pilots or opera- 
tors. This is not true with Pete, who 
got his first ticket in 1929. 

Joe Nerwich of Avex on Tamiami be- 
gan with a specialty of exporting modi- 
fied aircraft such as Twin Beechs and 
Cessnas. That type of biz has dropped, 


though, but Joe continues full force 
with GI’s, rentals, maintenance and 
South American students. 

Mike’s Flying Service with Bove as 
the Mike says most of his revenue is 
instruction on Tamiami, too. At present, 
he says his biz is worse than ever, and 
without government help, he thinks 
more operators will be out within the 
next couple of months. 

Liberty is the other operation on 
Tamiami and the home of the CAP. 
N. L. Towers is the operator holding 
his own with instruction and rentals. 

Arcadia Airport is a typical example 
of how tough this aviation game is 
getting. Jake and E. Van Petten have 
built a terrific layout, the field is a 
billiard-table-smooth sod one, and there's 
not one privately owned plane on the 
field. It was one of the first govern- 
ment fields in Florida . where the 
Signal Corps was made into the Air 
Corps. The Van Pettens have not called 
it quits, by any means, though. They 
established an approved A & E School 
in 1948 and have it going full force, 
115 students with 10 instructors are in 
the course 5 hours a day either morn- 
ing or night for 5 days a week. With 
complete shops and equipment, the 
students are throughly trained and 
have no trouble getting jobs. 

The Borie Family carries on a swell 
operation on Gilbert Field in Winter 
Haven. Lee, the Pop, and sons, Lee Jr. 
and Bill, are all hard at it with GI 
Students still constituting 85% to 90% 
of their revenue. Getting there at quit- 
ting time gives you transportation to 
town, too, for me, in Bill's, the 
mechanical son, Buick Convertible. 
Looking at the car, it seems biz must 
be good. Bill says, “It WAS.” 


: 
Lee Wagener, Ft. Lauderdale Municipal 
Airport, Fla. 
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WINGS OF YESTERDAY 


25 Years Ago 





Col. William Mitchell, formerly assist- 
ant chief of the Army Air Service, sub- 
mitted his resignation from the Army 
to be effective February 1, 1926. 


The first meeting of the board of 
trustees of the newly created Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics was held January 26, 1926, 
in New York City. Trustees included 
Rear Admiral H. I. Cone; F. Trubee 
Davison; Dr. William F. Durand; Gen- 
eral George W. Goethals; Harry F. 
Guggenheim, president of the Fund; 
Professor A. A. Michaelson; Dwight W. 
Morrow; Elihu Root, Jr.; John D. Ryan 
and Orville Wright. It was tentatively 
planned that the Fund would be used 
for education, scientific research, com- 
mercial development and _ educational 
information. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





United Air Lines offered its Cheynne 
engine test facilities and personnel to 
the government to handle final test 
runs on Pratt & Whitney engines for 
all domestic airlines to free P&W test 
stands for military production. 


Pilot training acceleration was being 
studied by airlines. The five largest 
domestic air carriers had already lost 
64 captains and first officers to Army 
and Navy service. 


Primary flight training contracts to 
11 civilian schools brought the annual 
output of pilots to 12,000. 


LETTERS 


Diesel Aircraft Engines 


To the Editor: 

I was very much interested and quite 
surprised to find the Diesel cycle engine 
being given a place in the listing of air- 
craft power plants in the Design-Engineer- 
ing column, American Aviation, Dec. 11. 

Some rather determined attempts have 
been made, both here and abroad, to de- 
velop an aircraft Diesel with, however, not 
too much success. I feel that now with the 
advent of the turbine type engines there is 
a place for a true “work horse” power plant 
for use in cargo and military air lift ap- 
Plications of heavy loads, moderate speed, 
long range and low cost. 

It is my belief that the Diesel has been 
treated rather unfairly in the listing. Tak- 
ing them in order, top to bottom, the 
minimum weight valuation should be a “1” 
for we must not penalize the engine proper 
for over weight when it shows such de- 
cidedly superior values of overall weight of 
engine plus fuel load wherein a much more 
efficient engine is burning a fuel of greater 
BTU value per pound. Paul Wilkinson shows 
in his book on aircraft Diesels, that a four- 
engined airplane in trans-Atlantic service 
could carry an increased load of 6,140 


pounds with Diesels over Otto cycle engines. 


First cost and service cost need be no 
more than the radial in quantity production 
and use. The same holds for a true high- 
speed Diesel as regards minimum size. 
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Proper design should meet and equal the 
radial as regards vibration. This is directly 
a problem of combustion control. 

So, as the points are tallied, we find a 
rather impressive 17 as I see it. 

The Diesel has been of interest to me 
for a number of years and I firmly believe 
that previous attempts to develop it have 
gone amiss because of a dogged insistence 
that the design of Doctor Diesel’s, an in- 
herently constant-speed engine, could be 
bulldozed into an adaptation to variable 
speed applications. 

The solution, it is my contention, is in 
the development of a constant volume 
variable power content injection charge to 
assure control of the injection pattern and 
combustibility throughout the entire power 
and speed range. This can be achieved by 
simple constant stroke injection pumps 
with an admixture of an inert agent or a 
fluid of lesser BTU’s per pound. 

I have watched, with admiration, the 
German Jumo on the test stands at Wright 
Field and firmly believe that with the now- 
available rocket-assisted takeoff the Diesel 
could be developed to meet a real need in 
the field of air transport. 

HARLOW B. GROW 
Linden, Mo. 


Sugar Loaf's TV 
To the Editor: 

In your issue of December 11, 1950, on 
page 65 “En Route” you refer to Sugar Loaf 
mountain in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as “El 
Sucre.” 

For your information and future reference, 
they speak Portuguese, not Spanish, in 
Brazil, and “El Sucre” is Spanish. The 
correct name for this mountain is Pio de 
Acucar (or the old spelling of Assucar). 

And the reason for putting the TV an- 
tenna on top of Pio de Acucar is the same 
for putting the TV antenna on top of the 
Empire State Building, also a famous land- 
mark. Outside of the Corcovado mountain, 
which would be quite difficult to work from, 
Pao de Acucar is the tallest place to locate 
the antenna. Certainly progress must be 
allowed—and the landmark is certainly not 
“botched up” as you say. On pictures of 
this mountain, the antenna hardly shows 
up. 

Just thought you'd like to know. 

DRURIA L. SYLVESTER 
Hollis, L. I., New York 


Aerocar Money Troubles 
To the Editor: 


The recent inclusion of AEROCAR with 
the other manufacturers of lightplanes 
(American Aviation, Jan. 8, p. 48) was in- 
deed flattering. Although we consider our- 
selves one of the manufacturers, for some 
reason or other we seldom are included as 
such in the lists. 

The picture for lightplane business is 
really sad, as I am sure you will agree. Of 
course, it certainly isn't a lack of buyers 
or interest. In fact, our mail brings new 
piles of inquiries every day. However, we 
don’t seem to be able to find the required 
production capital, and if we could, right 
now we couldn't get the required produc- 
tion materials. This makes the situation 
difficult in the extreme, particularly when 
we know what our machine is and can do, 
and even the CAA agrees with us to the 
extent that they have asked us to supply 
them some machines for rental. Even this 
has not attracted capital. The problem 
seems to be related to taxes and general 
finances. The cost of living isn't leaving 
much for investments these days either. 

We are hoping that the situation will 
change soon, and at the moment we are 
hard at work installing the Lycoming 125-hp 
engine in the prototype AEROCAR before 
we bring it east to show it around a bit. 

MOULTON B. TAYLOR 
President, Aerocar, Inc. 
Longview, Wash. 


BOOKS 


WORLD AIRLINE RECORD, published by 
Roy R. Roadcap & Associates, 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 263 
pp. and route maps. Price not indicated. 
This book continues and enlarges upon the 

traffic, operating and financial coverage of 

U. S. certificated airlines presented in the 

first and second editions of Airline Record 

and includes for the first time similar data 
on 53 foreign airlines. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


TURBOSUPERCHARGER: General Electrix 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y., has availabl 
bulletin GEA-5537, “Longer Ranges, Heavier 
Payloads.” Available on request, it discusses 
the new CH9 turbosupercharger. 


ROTARY SWITCHES: Electro Switch Corp 
167 King Avenue, Weymouth 88, Mass., has 
available an eight-page bulletin describing 
their rotary multi-pole tap and transfer 
switches that conform to Navy and Under- 
writers’ Laboratories requirements. 


O-RINGS: Parker Appliance Co., Cleve- 
land, O., has published a 48-page catalog 
listing dimensional and physical data on a 
series of O-ring types for all types of ap- 
plications. Includes ten pages devoted to 
general characteristics, application, installa- 
tion, etc 


SOLDERING TIPS: Weller Electric Corp., 
Easton, Pa., is marketing a 20-page pocket 
manual on soldering, “a complete, simplified 
soldering course for newcomers.” Cost: 1l0c 
each. 


CONNECTORS: Cannon Electric, P. O 
Box 75, Station A, Los Angeles 31, Calif., 1s 
circulating bulletin DPM-2 describing their 
two miniature rack and panel connectors, 
types DPM-14 and DPM-A20 for radio, alr- 
craft and special instrument applications 


TEMPERING OILS: Esso Standard Oil 
Co., 15 W. 5list St., New York 19, N. Y., nas 
available an illustrated 12-page catalog 
titled “Quenching and Tempering Oils.” 
Designed to provide the background ma- 
terial for evolving an efficient and eco- 
nomical quenching system. 


MATERIALS SELECTION: The Cooper 
Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, N. J., is dis- 
tributing a four-page folder entitled “Ma- 
terials Selection Chart."’ Designed for selec- 
tion of materials resistant to corrosion. 


VIBRATION TEST: Calidyne Company, 751 
Main St., Winchester, Mass., has available 
Bulletin No. 4401 covering their vibratiqn 
test equipment. Unit is designed for spec!- 
fication testing, destructive fatigue testin 
etc. The four-page, illustrated folder ‘s 
available on request. 


OUTLET BOX: Equipment and _ Service 
Co., 6815 Oriole Drive, Dallas 9, Texas, hs 
published a data sheet on their new ligh’- 
weight outlet box which provides five : 
terruption-proof, all-weather outlets fre.o 
one inlet. Available for a number of diver: '- 
fied applications. 


FASTENING SPECIALTIES: South Chester 
Corp., 1418 South Penn Square, Philad. '- 
phia 2, Pa., is distributing a six-page br>- 
chure detailing fastening specialties incl 
ing blind rivets, anchor nuts, screw fa 
eners, etc. 


RATIO TOTALIZER: Hagan Corp., Hag \0 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., has availa’ le 
an eight-page bulletin describing the Hag \2 
Ratio Totalizer, a pneumatically opera 4 
control mechanism for accurately comb!n- 
ing input control pressures and spr 1g 
forces to produce a single output con! | 
pressure. 
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A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 


Pilots in Action 


Many people, remembering the ecstatic reports of 
huge losses inflicted on the Germans and the Japanese 
which later turned out to be exaggerated, will read with 
some reserve the Tokyo reports of our jets knocking the 
Russian swept-wing jets all over the sky. Those who 
have been to the movies in the last week will however 
be quite satisfied that at any rate some of the MIG-15’s 
have been shot down. The combat pictures show clearly 
huge pieces of skin or cowling being shot off the Russians 
and the bullets sometimes ripping into the tanks to 
release a stream of fuel. 


One discernible difference, however, is that in the 
particular action shots released so far there are no 
instances of sudden and complete disintegration as there 
used to be when those FW-190’s blew up. This may be 
due to the Russians using a low-volatility fuel. There 
were no shots either of any seat ejections although the 
Russians have had the British Martin-Baker equipment 
for some years. 


The MIG-15 is unmistakably identified in the pic- 
tures even when the impressions are blurred: the ap- 
pearance of droop in the swept wings, the short body 
and the enormous and almost grotesque size of the 
vertical tail surface with the high-placed stabilizer. In 
one significant shot which was taken in a long steep dive 
some shots must have warned the Russian—there was 
somebody on his tail. Yet there was no sign of the 
MIG being able to get away. If the shots were taken 
from a straight-wing airplane then it would be apparent 
that the MIG is seriously underpowered (the engine 
might, for instance, be giving only 4,000 Ibs. of static 
thrust). If the U. S. aircraft was an F-86 then at least 
there is proof of there being no marked advantage of the 
MIG over the F-86. 


On the whole it was comforting to have visual evi- 
dence of the fact that we can stay on the tail of a MIG 
in a straight downhill dash. The Pentagon was well 
advised to give the public this reassurance in the pictures 
but they missed an opportunity by not briefing the 
commentators to point out this important fact. 


—R. G. W. 


Aircraft Inspection Manual 


The new CAA publication, “Personal Aircraft In- 
ection Manual,” is something every pilot and appren- 
ce mechanic will want. It gives complete information 

how to inspect an aircraft, from the bonding to the 
ndition of the oil tank. Beyond its intended aim of 
oviding a practical inspection guide of the danger 
nts in aircraft wear and maintenance, it is an ex- 
lent check list to follow before buying used aircraft. 

Although it seems an impossible task, the results 
years of experience in operating aircraft have been 
‘ked into 81 pages. This has been achieved by using 
ple and concise explanations and by the running 
ompaniment of excellent photographs which speak 
der than words. It not only tells the reader what to 
k for, it shows him. 

CAA has put out some good aviation manuals in 
past, but this is the best we’ve seen. The Personal 
craft and Agencies Branch of CAA’s Office of Avia- 

Safety prepared the manual. Designated Technical 
nual No. 101, it is now available for 55c at the U. S. 
‘ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


—B.J.W. 
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Color Vision 

CAB is circulating a proposal which would tighten 
up its physical examination requirements as related to 
normal color vision. The new regulations would be 
more strict in that they would require all commercial 
pilots, control tower operators, flight navigators, flight 
engineers and private pilots to have normal color vision. 

But the regulations also appear very practical in 
that they provide for waivers for persons who can not 
meet the regular color tests but who can identify avia- 
tion signal red, green and white. Either the regular 
examining doctor or CAA can conduct these color tests. 
Even when the applicant can not identify the signal 
lights another waiver is open to him. 

Unable to pass a normal test of aviation signal 
colors or an actual flight test, the applicant can still 
fly providing it is in aircraft equipped with two-way 
radio into stations where this will permit transmission 
of landing information without signal lights. 

Formerly normal color vision was required for a 
commercial pilot with Air Transport Rating, “normal 
fields of vision” for the second-class physical covering 
commercial pilots, flight engineers, navigators, control 
tower operators, etc., and no color standards on the 
third-class physical for private pilots. The new regu- 
lation is much more inclusive but is arranged in a 
practical form, one which will do the most good with- 
out unduly penalizing airmen, seldom found in regula- 
tions. 


38-G Shoulder Harness 


Air Force pilots will soon have added protection 
during possible crashes when the USAF standardizes an 
improved shoulder harness (right, below) now under 
test. Designed to effectively absorb up to 38.6 G’s, the 
new harness does so by using greater area (225 square 
inches as compared to 75 on current models) and dis- 
tributing the load over the hips, thighs and shoulders. 
Successfully tested with both seat and back parachutes, 
the new harness is of nylon material with a tensile 
strength of 9,300 pounds as compared with 4,000 pounds 
for the present (left) model. Final tests are now under 
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Westward Ho. Kona Inn, Kailua, 
Hawaii—The day after Christmas the 
sun rose over a cold Washington and my 
wife and I hurried to the airport to 
‘ board a Northwest Martinliner, It didn’t 
seem to be a very auspicious start to 
a Hawaiian vacation or a round-the- 
world trip, for there was lots of snow 
and cold weather between the nation’s 
capital and Honolulu. 

But the warm receptions made up for 
the cold. At Pittsburgh Jim McCullough, 
NWA sales rep, came into the cabin 
to extend greetings. At Cleveland Bob 
Walko, NWA sales rep and Lee Houston, 
station manager, ploughed through the 
snow to say “hello” and I dashed into 
the terminal to pay my respects to the 
granddaddy of all airport managers, 
Jack Berry. At Detroit R. J. Wright, 
NWA ds.m., was on hand with greet- 
ings and we transferred to a Strato- 
cruiser to proceed westbound. Capt. 
Walt Edwards, ist Officer Bob Sanko- 
vich and Stewardess Ida Scariot had 
given us a good Martin flight to Detroit. 


rus eed oe wena" ge 2% hE tT 


Strato Comfort. The Stratocruiser 
was packed to capacity. Much quieter 
than the Martin and from the standpoint 
of the passenger I think it is the most 
comfortable of all airplanes flying today. 
There's no question about its popularity 
with the customers. But the high 
Operating costs and maintenance head- 
aches are heartbreaking as all Strato- 
cruiser operators know only too sadly 
anc too well, 

Nothing but snow on the way to 
Minneapolis and something like 12 be- 
low zero when we arrived there. On 
the round were Amos Culbert, NWA 
vice president and his wife Dot, and 
the ©. E, (Delta) Woolmans who were 
jon 1g us for the jaunt to Hawaii. 
Rus. Collins, central region sales man- 
4 for NWA at Chicago, was also on 

ar 
+ + + 


C own Below. After a few cups 
Tee, on we went to Seattle and 

e first time I managed to try out 
uch-publicized lower deck of the 
‘ruiser. On two previous Boeing 
BOAC and NWA) I couldn’t get 

near he place, it was so popular, The 
Serv ¢ of drinks which seems so out of 
plac in the standard airplane cabin 
FEBR 
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seems perfectly natural, and welcome, 
in the Stratocruiser. On board was 
Ernie Yoris, one-time chief detective of 
Seattle who is director of security for 
NWA. It was as pleasant a trip as I’ve 
ever had. 

On hand to meet us at the grand 
Seattle-Tacoma Airport was Tom Mar- 
shall, NWA’s sales manager, who 
whisked us to the Olympic Hotel, one 
of the nation’s better hostelries. In the 
rooms were flowers and refreshments, 
courtesy of Wellwood Beall, v.p.-engi- 
neering & sales of Boeing, and even 
some monogrammed match booklets 
from Tom Gildersleeve, manager of the 
Olympic. It had been a gala day’s trip 
from Washington. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Off at Midnight. Next day C. E. 
Woolman and I got the full Boeing 
treatment. Luncheon with Bill Allen, 
Wellwood Beall and other executives 
and a social evening at the Olympic 
with the wives, and in between times 
Harold Mansfield, Ralph Bell, Ken Gor- 
don and others kept us busy looking 
at engineering labs, the wind tunnel, 
and a hundred other facets of the big 
plant, which is now employing 22,000 
people and gearing up for higher out- 
put, Missed seeing Fred Collins who 
had taken his family to Sun Valley for 
a week of skiing. 

Just before midnight we boarded the 
Stratocruiser for Honolulu after visit- 
ing NWA’s colorful Hawaiian Room 
maintained for Hawaii-bound passen- 
gers. Again the Seattle-Tacoma terminal 
impressed me as being one of the finest 
in the world—roomy, well-lighted and 
well-arranged, a real credit to the 
northwest section. 

NWA had a good load on board but 
not so many that we couldn’t stretch 
out and get a good night’s sleep. The 
ll-hour flight was routine. The crew 
were Capt. C. Opsahl, ist Officer N. 
Cornish, Flight Mechanic B. Gideon, 
Navigator J. Valeske, Purser T. Giblin, 
and Stewardesses M. Spielberger and 
P. Shaw. In the morning before land- 
ing we had breakfast of hot cakes and 
sausage. 

+ + + 


Nothing can 


Hulas and Leis. 
match the arrival by plane at Honolulu. 


The islands are a beautiful sight to 
start with, but the hula group on leav- 
ing the plane and the leis put over 
your head, always make a hit with the 
malihinis—or newcomers, to you. I 
ended up with seven leis of beautiful 
flowers, including orchids, carnations, 
tube roses and other tropical varieties. 

And what a reception committee! 
There was Bert Talbot, NWA'’s sales 
manager for Hawaii; Bryan Renwick, 


of United; Stan Kennedy and Stan Ken- 
nedy, Jr., of Hawaiian Airlines; Dick 
King of Trans-Pacific, and Walter Price 
of Philippine Air Lines. After watch- 
ing the hula trio for awhile, Talbot 
took us to the Halekulani Hotel on 
Waikiki Beach, operated by the Kimball 
family and certainly one of the finest 
and most comfortable hotels of the 
world. If you want restful atmosphere, 
a la Hawaii, take the Halekulani, it 
is a far cry from the ordinary type of 
inn. 


Fresh Pineapple. Honolulu 
proved to be no place for a rest, but 
it was lots of fun. The warm climate 
was most welcome and nowhere in 
the world that I know of is there such 
a profusion of beautiful flowers. A 
vanda orchid lei has no less than 300 
blossoms. The bougainvillaea, anthuriams 
and other tropical types are to be found 
everywhere. One of the highlights of 
the three days in Honolulu was dinner 
at Stan Kennedy’s home, overlooking 
a bay east of Diamond Head. But it 
was hard to get accustomed to the 
Christmas decorations and Christmas 
tree lights which were everywhere in 
this tropical land. It just didn’t seem 
like Christmas time. For three days 
fresh flowers and leis were delivered 
to our rooms and Dave Benz of Trans- 
Pacific sent up some magnificent pine- 
apples. Hawaiian hospitality can be 
pretty wonderful, but it was also a re- 
lief to pack up and head via Hawaiian 
Airlines to Kailua on the west side 
of the large island of Hawaii for a 
week at isolated Kona Inn. 

I had heard for years about Kona Inn. 
It isn’t a large place, about 60 rooms, 
but it is in a lovely setting and in- 
formality reigns supreme. You dine in 
the open, the surf provides music to 
the ears, and living is just plain good 
and easy. You can wear those wonder- 
fully loud and comfortable aloha shirts 
all day long—none of this putting on 
shirt and tie for dinner. Gwynne Austin, 
well known to airline men, is an ex- 
cellent manager and host. The airport 
is less than five minutes from the hotel 
and the air trip is just an hour and 
15 minutes from Honolulu. It would take 
me a long time to get tired of Kona. 


NW: 


Still Hot. Just 25 miles south of 
Kona are the three big lava flows of 
last June which broke out of the side 

(Turn to Page 54) 
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FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Export Representative 
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HANGARS FOR SALE 
All Steel, packaged for shipment—com- 
plete. 2 sizes: 194’ x 200’ and 148’ x 162’. 
Immediate delivery. We erect anywhere. 
ANDERSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
1700 Sawtelle Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
BRADSHAW 2-1242 ARIZONA 3-2681 








For Sale—Aircraft Parts 


West Coast's largest stock of Douglas, Con- 
stellation and C-46 parts; P&W, Wright engine 
and accessories. Complete stock AN 
are, fittings, electrical parts, etc. Pius 
a. $40,060,000 inventery of new and surptus 
Complete catalog on request. 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9054 Washington Bivd. Culver City, Calif. 














PARTS—TOOLS 
ENGINE—PROPELLER—ACCESSORY 
New & Surplus Bearings, Lamps, E. Envelopes 
SUBSTANTIAL ASSORTMENT— 
QUANTITIES 
Warehouses: Burbank, California 

Write Wire New Rochelle, N.Y. 
GENEX P. 0. Box 188, Burbank, California 
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of 13,000-foot Mauna Loa and moved 
down to the sea. They are an awesc 
sight. And six months later, the 

in one of these huge flows is still 

It poured over the highway, 20 feet dee 
and swept away a few homes 
temporary roadway now goes up 
over each of the three flows. TI! 
who saw the eruption tell high tales 
about the impressive sight, espec 
at night from an airplane or a 

off shore. 

The 90-mile drive from Kona aroun 
the west and south coast to the 
active crater of Kilauea crosses one lava 
flow after another, dating back cen- 
turies and on up to 1950. Here is an 
island still in the making. During the 
month of December no fewer than 701 
earthquakes were recorded in _ the 
neighborhood of Mauna Loa and Kil- 
auea. Steam issues from fissures all 
around’ Kilauea. Mauna Loa was 
covered heavily with clouds and is 
rarely seen as a result of regular cloud 
cover. From all standpoints the island 
of Hawaii with its volcanic activity, 
lush fern growth, profusion of flowers 
and island scenery, is one of the finest 
tourist attractions in the western hemi- 
sphere. 


+ + ¢ 


Aloha Everywhere. The first 
thing that strikes a visitor to Hawaii 
is the mixture of races—Oriental, Poly- 
nesian and Caucasian. Dominating 
everything is the language and customs 
of old Hawaii, the Polynesian Hawaii, 
with its graceful hula, the custom of 
giving leis to visitors arriving and de- 
parting, and the very fine Hawaiian 
music, the lyrics to which, I’m told, 
are often quite obscene but have been 
sung so long that not even the natives 
consider them so any more. 

But Hawaii is populated by many 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Portuguese, 
and Caucasians, all of whom seem to 
have adopted the Polynesian atmos- 
phere as being most typical of the 
islands. It takes a while before you 
can distinguish between the true Hawai- 
ian and, say, a Japanese, and of course 
there are sO many intermarriages that 
a large part of the population is a 
mixture of two or more races. And 
some of these result in extremely at- 
tractive people. 

For New Year's however, Hawaii goes 
Chinese. This is the big day of fire- 
works and Honolulu is a bedla of 
rockets, firecrackers and all so! of 
displays. So the Christian Chrismas 
is followed by a bang-up New Years 
more noisy than any July 4th I car 
remember. 

The holidays meant big busines: fo! 
the airlines. Hawaiian Airlines  per- 
ated a plane out of Honolulu ev« 15 
minutes from early morning until :fter 
dark on New Year's day. It’s jist 4 
winged trolley system serving the 
islands, no terminal being more ‘har 
an hour and 15 minutes away, ani ! 
does a rushing business. Pilots like 
Hawaiian because they go home to din: 
ner every night—no night flying e ‘cep! 
a few returning early evening ips 
Hawaiian doesn’t permit smokin. 
flight because its Oriental passe’ gers 
have weak stomachs. 
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(Continued from opposite page 3) 


acquisition of scientific data to enable the U. S. to 
accelerate exploitation of the possibilities of supersonic 
flight. Vigorous research is necessary, it added, to im- 
prove ignition and combustion at high altitude and low 
temperatures, increase operating temperatures and im- 
prove automatic controls and augmentation on all types 
of powerplants. 


@ muitary 


B-52’s Future: Although the Convair B-36 is and 
will be “our heayy bomber until we get a better one, 
we visualize the all-jet B-52 as a long-distance weapon 
of the future,” Eugene M. Zuckert, Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, told a Los Angeles meeting of Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers Association and Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association. He added that AF is also studying 
possibilities of the turbo-prop, including its fuel con- 
servation. Important part of AF’s present expenditures 
are going for research and for ordering of planes not 
yet in production, he said. 


Overhaul Contracts: The Air Force has awarded 
a $3,000,000 contract to Lockheed Aircraft Service for 
demothballing and reconditioning of an undisclosed num- 
ber of North American F-51H fighters which have been 
in storage at San Antonio Air Materiel Area. Pacific Air- 
motive Corp. has $4,600,000 Air Force contract for C-54 
overhaul, while Aircraft Service Corp., Miami, has re- 
ceived a $1,000,000 contract for maintenance, overhaul 
and inspection of 78 Military Air Transport Service 
Douglas C-47’s. 


AF Contracts: Following negotiated contracts of $250,- 
000 or more have been awarded by Air Force: North Amer- 
ican Aviation Inc., Los Angeles, $7,748,458, model airplanes 
and related equipment; Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
San Diego, $6,500,000, aircraft spare parts; Gilfillan Brothers 
Inc., Los Angeles, $4,529.818, azel indicator equipment; AC 
Spark Plug Division, Flint, Mich., $4,251,260, spark plugs; 
General Electric Corp., Schenectady, N. Y., $1,122,141, super- 
charger spare parts; Johnson Fare Box Co., Bowser Inc., 
Chicago, $918,011, gun chargers; B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
$802,000, wheel assembly; Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
$1,036,400, retrofit kits; Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, $517.243, spare parts for turbo regulator sys- 
tems; Miller Steel Co., Kokomo, Ind., $383,899, low carbon 
low alloy steel sheet; R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J., $252,273, fire extinguisher liquid; Royal Electric Inc., 
Jamestown, O., $435,632, inverters; Hammarlund Mfg. Co., 
New York, $259,505, receivers; Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., $337,145, signal generators. 

Contracts awarded through advertised bid procedures 
were: Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., $1,316,778, heat- 
ers; Mystik Adhesive Products Div., Chicago Show Print- 
ing Co., Chicago, $1,024,764, oxygen systems; Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Boston, $253,625, oil circuit breakers. 


@ ainuines 


Convairs Ordered: United Air Lines has ordered 
30 Convair 240-A’s, Braniff Airways has ordered 20, and 
Arabian American Oil Co. two, it is learned (News 
Section, Jan. 22). Total price for the 52 planes will be 
$26,000,000. 


NWA into Hong Kong: Northwest Airlines is 
operating weekly DC-4 service into Hong Kong under 
charter to Hong Kong Airways. Latter had been flying 
Hong Kong-Formosa, but has lacked four-engined 
equipment. NWA, which had failed in earlier efforts to 
obtain entrance to Hong Kong, worked out a weekly 
charter three months ago and has been operating with 
high load factors. NWA is now negotiating for exten- 
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sion of service westward to such points as Singapore 
and Bangkok under charter with Cathay Pacific Airways. 


C. R. on Active Duty: Cc. R. Smith, president of 
American Airlines, has gone on active duty with the 
Air Force for 90 days with rank of major general. He 
is serving as a special advisor on aircraft procurement 
to Undersecretary of the Air Force John A. McCone. 


U. S. Asks Loan: U. Ss. Airlines, cargo carrier, has 
started negotiations for a Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loan. Amount and proposed use are not known. 


& CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


New York-San Juan Routes: Five-year certifi- 
cates have been issued to Eastern Air Lines and Riddle 
Aviation Company for new service between New York 
and San Juan, P. R. Eastern is authorized to carry pas- 
sengers, property, and mail, but CAB wants service 
primarily geared to carriage of low-income group. 
Riddle, whose certificate includes Miami also, is re- 
stricted to carriage of cargo only. Awards are to be- 
come effective 60 days from Jan. 24, 1951. Meanwhile, 
Board has instituted investigation to determine whether 
Eastern should suspend service over its current Miami- 
San Juan route. 


Interchange Fight: A split between Pan American- 
Grace Airways and Pan American World Airways over 
New York-Latin America interchange services with 
domestic lines occurred last week with Panagra favor- 
ing National Airlines and PAA lining up with Eastern 
Air Lines. Previously, both Panagra and PAA had 
entered agreements with NAL and were awaiting CAB 
approval. However, PAA intends to request dismissal 
of these together with inter-related stock option agree- 
ments, Panama has asked for approval of its inter- 
change with NAL, while PAA will seek Board approval 
of its agreement with Eastern. 


Actions 


© Northwest Airlines’ agreement with Hong Kong Airways 
calling for charter of NWA planes extended through Dec. 
31, 1951. Initially approved last year, agreement permits 
utilization by HKA of NWA’s DC-4 aircraft having idle 
layover time at Manila and Taipeh, Formosa. HKA operates 
the planes from layover point to Hong Kong. 

® Wisconsin Central Airlines ordered to show cause why 
mail rates for new DC-3 service should not be set on slid- 
ing scale basis which would average about 53.62 cents per 
revenue mile. On annual basis, it would be about $1,023,000. 
Also, CAB proposal an additional $39,000 for the carrier 
for operations during period Feb. 24, 1948, through Sept. 
30, 1950, and named a 73¢ per revenue mile rate for Oct. 1, 
1950 through Mar. 31, 1951, which would amount to about 
$675,000. New DC-3 rates would apply from Apr. 1, 1951. 
® Colonial Airlines’ mail rate for U. S.-Bermuda operations 
will be increased from 31¢ to 66¢ per plane-mile on Jan. 1, 
1952, under new CAB proposal. For period April, 1948 
through March, 1950, Board proposes additional $372,000 in 
back pay. From Apr. 1, 1950 until 66¢ rate is made effective, 
plane-mile rate will be set at 53%¢. 


Applications and Petitions 


@ Piedmont Aviation applied for new route segment be- 
tween Richmond, Va., and Knoxville, Tenn., via Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, and Bristol, Va., and, in separate document, re- 
quested suspension of American Airlines’ service at Lynch- 
burg, Roanoke, and Bristol. Carrier also requested designa- 
tion of Louisville, Ky., as a terminal point and Lexington, 
Ky., as an intermediate on an extension of segment 2 of 
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Route 87, and urged consolidation of its new applications 
with pending certificate renewal case, 

® Post Office Department asked dismissal of petition filed 
by Air Transport Association of American which supported 
certain points raised by Western Air Lines in opposition to 
Board order which claims Western was overpaid some $747,- 
000 in mail pay. PO claimed ATA raises no new arguments 
and filed its petition too late. Meanwhile, Western has 
asked Board to reconsider its decision. 


Q@civin aviation 


3 AF Civil Schools: Three new civilian-operated 
Air Force basic flight training schools are to be opened 
May 29, July 9 and Aug. 21. Flight school operators must 
submit bids by Mar. 2, addressed to Headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, O., 
Attention: MCPPXG55. Contractors will provide the 
airfield and housing facilities as well as flight and ground 
personnel to operate and maintain the bases. North 
American T-6 trainers, supplied by AF, will be used at 
the bases. Each base will accommodate 134 pre-flight 
cadets concurrently with 449 basic flight cadets. Oper- 
ators are asked to include with proposals a statement 
of their desire to provide additional bases in future. 
Minimum airfield requirements for the three bases: 4,000 
ft. by 150 ft. runways with 95% wind coverage, sufficient 
taxiways for all-weather access to ends of all runways, 
15,000 sq. yds. ramp space, 75,000 sq. ft. hangar space, 
no joint use of field, three auxiliary fields within 30 
miles with joint use permissible. 


Flight Plan Form: CAA will shortly distribute a 
new flight plan form, which will require less information 
for visual flight plans and allow ample space for addi- 
tional security information required for DVFR (defense 
visual flight rules). 


CAA Office: CAA’s new Office of Aviation Defense 
Requirements, which will handle all priority requests 
on planes and parts, will be staffed with about 100 
people in Washington and in the regions, CAA Admin- 
istrator Donald Nyrop said. Headed by G. R. Gaillard, 
the office will have four divisions: aircraft, electronics 
(including airborne equipment for carriers as well as 
ground equipment for federal airways), airports and 
administrative. Nyrop also revealed that CAA has 
authorized an employe of each airline to issue DO 
ratings on orders up to predetermined dollar values 
authorized in each of 12 parts categories. 


ACC Airport Panel: A permanent Airport Use 
Panel, to supplant the Airports Military-Civil Use Com- 
mittee, has been established by Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee to act as advisor to ACC in screening airport con- 
struction and improvement projects to see that they (1) 
are needed by or will be useful to military during emer- 
gency, (2) will be useful to civil aviation after the 
emergency, (3) will be located in large population areas 
so they will serve large numbers of air reservists dur- 
ing peacetime. Panel will also advise on lease agree- 
ments with municipalities, joint military-civil use of 
airports and facilities, and other matters. 


Lightplane Exports: Personal and executive planes 
of 5,000 Ibs. and under exported in December were five 
times greater than same 1949 month—87 planes valued 
at $371,467 against 16 valued at $109,048. 


@ im Generar 


Materials Study: A long-range study of materials 
problems is to be undertaken by the Materials Policy 
Commission created by President Truman. Members 
are William S. Paley, chairman, George Rufus Brown, 
Eric Hodgins, Arthur H. Bunker, and Edward S. Mason. 
Commission will study long-range requirements out- 
look, long-range supply outlook, prospect and estimated 
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extent of shortages, consistency and adequacy of ex- 
isting government policies, plans and programs, and 
consistency and adequacy of private industry practices. 


AA-ALPA Hearings: Important hearings are in 
progress before a Presidential Emergency Board on a 
new contract between American Airlines and its pilots, 
represented by Air Line Pilots Association. ALPA is 
asking new wage formula including mileage limitation, 
“on duty” limitation and some increase in pay. Board 
was appointed after parties failed to reach agreement. 
ALPA claims pilots’ and co-pilots’ pay advancements 
haven’t kept up with technological improvements in 
equipment they fly nor with rising cost of living index. 
Since 1946, they said, AA’s passenger business has in- 
creased 50% while pilot personnel decreased 35%. AA 
stated that pilots have obtained lion’s share of increased 
productivity of larger and faster equipment. In 1950, 
pilots’ pay averaged $12,768, co-pilots $6,480, with over- 
all average $9,372, company said, adding that this com- 
pares favorably with pay in any other profession. 


Gp Financia 


Luscombe Refinancing: Stockholders of Luscombe 
Airplane Corp. have voted to authorize a change in 
company’s certificate of incorporation permitting issu- 
ance of 5,000 shares of 54% cumulative sinking fund 
preferred stock with par value of $100 per share. Stock 
will be used to retire note now held by Texas Engineer- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., thus releasing mortgage now 
held by TEMCO on Luscombe property. Arrangements 
have been made with a Dallas bank for new $500,000 
mortgage note which will be used as working capital. 


Airlines 


Delta Air Lines reports net profit after taxes of $1,- 
146,550 for 1950, compared with $450,967 profit for 1949. 

National Airlines reports net profit after taxes of 
$654,458 for first six months of its fiscal year (July 1- 
Dec. 31, 1950) compared with loss of $886,469 in same 
1949 period. Gross income was up 40.8% from $6,- 
460,715 to $9,097,714, while expenses increased only 
11.7% from $7,319,101 to $8,177,828. 


Dividends 

Douglas Aircraft Co. has declared two dividends pay- 
able Feb. 28. In addition to regular $1.25 quarterly 
dividend, extra $1.25 dividend per share was declared 
for earnings of fiscal year ended last November. 

United Air Lines declared regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.125 per share on 442% cumulative preferred stock, 
payable Mar. 1 to stockholders of record Feb. 17. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. declared regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 20c per share, payable Feb. 13 to stockholders 
of record Feb. 1. 

Aeroquip Corp. voted regular quarterly dividend of 
5c per share on common stock payable Feb. 15 to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 1. 


@ arounp THE worip 


International Civil 


Plane Damage Convention: 
Aviation Organization legal committee, meeting in Mex- 
ico City, drafted agreement providing a method of com- 
pensating for loss of life and property damage growing 


out of accidents to foreign aircraft. Convention must 
be ratified by ICAO members. Most important pro- 
vision is for compulsory recognition of foreign judg- 
ments. It was decided that suits for damages should 
be brought only in the courts of the nation where dam- 
age occurred to third parties on the ground. 
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Marquette Announces New Electric 


Aircraft Windshield Wiper with... 


The new Model V22E is the first electric 
aircraft windshield wiper to automati- 
cally park the blade out of the line of 


vision and lock it in that position. 


Pilots are quick to appreciate the safety 
and convenienceof this important feature. 


This newest model (illustrated at right) 
is the only modern electric wiper to 
successfully pass the rigid test require- 
ments of our Armed Services. Ithas been 
approved for inst~llation on all types 
of aircraft having glass windshields, 
including our modern jet fighters. 
Illustrated above is the Window Converter 
Unit—the “heart” of the new Model V22E. 


It is extremely compact, and weighs much 
less than other electric wiper installations. 








lox? they asked in 1908... 


Many times that year, Glenn Curtiss and J. A. D. McCurdy 
flew the pusher June Bug. An 8 cylinder air-cooled engine developing 
30 horsepower got June Bug off the ground in 150 feet. Rate of 
climb was around 250 feet per minute. Mr. McCurdy reported recently 
that June Bug maneuvered well with lateral control effected by 
; ailerons invented and first used by June Bug’s sponsors, 
ae ff oe “y the Aerial Experiment Association. 
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bat Hox? inerpre asking in 1951.. 


Enemy interception is a tough assign- 
ment. Your gun platform needs tre- 
mendous rate of climb, extreme 
speeds and maneuverability. And 
these the Republic XF-91 provides... 
thanks to advanced aerodynamic de- 
sign with both jet and rocket power. 


Providing fuel for efficient thrust 
in all ranges of flight is a Phillips 
specialty. Already Phillips aviation 
manufacturing facilities have met 
rigid specifications for much new jet 
and turbo-prop fuel. 


When you want dependable avia- 
tion products for sub-sonic piston 
engines, trans-sonic turbo-props or 
jets of any speed, call on Phillips 
first. The Aviation Department, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 
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AF Convertiplane Design Competition 
First interest shown by the military in the converti- 
plane is seen in the design competition currently being 
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If Truman tax pt ‘lenis to big increase in 
airlines’ gas taxes (see adjoining column), it 
may result in boost in basic fare structure. 

* 


There's a definite move underway, with sup- 
port from industry and from within govern- 
ment, to raise National Production Authority's 
aircraft section to division status. Some offi- 
cials think it should be even higher—directly 
under C. E. Wilson. They say it’s almost inept 


the way it is. 
” 


Present DO rating system will continue until 
Controlled Materials Plan is started. There’s 
been some talk of attaching priority numbers 
to DO’s, but this won’t be done. 


Under present plans, Air Force won't take 
over airline planes if there’s an M-Day. In- 
stead, military would get airlift capacity from 
airlines on contract basis, with carriers using 
their own planes and crews and doing their 


own maintenance. 
— 


Modification of a number of four-engined 
airline transports so they'll be immediately 
available for military duty in event of war is 
under active consideration. Actual numbers 
are now being discussed. 


If United Auto Workers-CIO is successful in 
irrent demand to have merit system of wage 
creases eliminated from Fairchild Aircratt 
‘ivision contract, it will probably result in 
me demand by locals at eight other airframe 
ints using the system. 

= 


U. S. Marine Corps is holding an assault 
nsport competition. All details are secret. 
” 


“here aren't any critical situations yet, but 

lines are beginning to feel labor pinch. Re- 

ve call-up has everybody worried. Recent 

ine-CAB-military meeting on this problem 

es hopes that something will be worked out. 
. 


lthough almost all production engines went 


ugh two test runs (green and final) during 


war, indications are that manufacturers 
’ soon be forced to use a single run to elim- 
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held by the Air Force for construction of a craft combin- 
ing flight characteristics of the helicopter with those 
of a conventional airplane. 

It will be at least three years before the AF has a 
prototype flying. Seventeen companies, whose names the 
AF has not revealed, have submitted designs which are 
now under study at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, O. 

Initially, the aircraft, which would be flown by AF’s 
Air Rescue Service and Army Field Forces, would be 
used for observation and reconnaissance work, but ulti- 
mate aim is development of a troop or cargo carrying 
assault transport convertiplane. 

Because the convertiplane will represent a completely 
new military craft, several manufacturers may be se- 
lected to proceed with design work. From that number, 
one would be chosen to build a flying prototype. 


Largest Overhaul Contract 

What is believed to be the largest overhaul contract 
ever awarded—$19,220,000—has been received from the 
Air Force by Grand Central Airport Co., Glendale, Calif., 
for reconditioning of Boeing B-29’s. Planes will be taken 
out of mothballs, flown to company’s base, and com- 
pletely overhauled and reconditioned. GCAC also re- 
ceived a $2,835,000 contract for repair and overhaul of 
unspecified aircraft items. 


Gas Tax May Cost Airlines $7-8 Million 

Gasoline taxes of the nation’s airlines may be boosted 
by $7 million to $8 million a year if President Truman’s 
tax program is approved by Congress. 

The program proposes to raise $3 billion by increas- 
ing excises on such items as gasoline, automobiles, liquor, 
cigarettes, etc., and it is expected that the gasoline re- 
finers, in turn, will have to pass the tax boost on to 
consumers. 

Stuart G. Tipton, counsel for Air Transport Associa- 
tion, said that the gasoline tax would be raised from 
1.5¢c to 3c per gallon, and that the airlines’ fuel bill, 
based on 1950 consumption, would be increased by more 
than $7 million and probably closer to $8 million. 


° ° ° 
Legislative Line-Up 

It’s now possible to get an idea of which of the many 
aviation bills introduced in Congress will receive con- 
sideration. Present outlook is as follows: 

Airmen Training: S. 434 authorizes training of an 
adequate backlog of airmen to meet U. S. civil and 
military needs. Bill has backing of a number of aviation 
organizations and, because of the emergency, May pass 

Prototype Construction: Several bills providing gov- 
ernment aid for construction of prototype aircraft have 
been introduced. One of them may pass, primarily be- 
cause military has changed its position toward impor- 
tance of civil aviation as adjunct of national defense 
Congress, industry and government leaders don’t be- 
lieve prototype testing bill, passed last year, goes far 
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Best bet is that separation will be accomplished in do- 
mestic field, but will be deferred internationally due to 
national interest reasons. 

Local Enforcement: Some chance for S. 475, providing 
for local enforcement of civil aviation safety regulations. 
State and federal governments are coming closer to 
agreement on this question. 

Air Safety Board: Rep. Robert Crosser (D., Ohio) 
expected to push his bill, H. R. 2, creating independent 
air safety board. It may pass House, will face tougher 
going in Senate. 

War Risk Insurance: S. 435, providing war risk in- 
surance for civil aircraft and airmen, almost certain to 
pass. Hearings set for Feb. 13. 


@ MANUFACTURERS 


Price Control Off: Price freeze does not apply to 
strictly military items purchased by defense agencies 
until April 1. Mentioned specifically were aircraft, am- 
munition, bombsights, gun mounts, parachutes and radar 
equipment, and such related services as maintenance and 
experimental, developmental and research work. After 
Apr. 1, exemption wiil apply only to a more limited 
group of military products and services which will be 
spelled out in a new regulation. 


Wright Licenses Engines: Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. has licensed Kaiser-Frazer Corp. to build its Cy- 
clone 7 light horsepower piston engine, used in Air 
Forces’ North American T-28 trainer, at the K-F Detroit 
engine division plant. Lycoming-Spencer Division of 
Azco Mfg. Corp. will turn out three models of Cyclone 
9, used in such planes as Grumman SA-16 and Piasecki 
H-21 helicopter. It is reported that Buick Division of 
General Motors Corp. is negotiating with Wright for li- 
cense to build British J-65 Sapphire jet engines, for 
which Wright has the U. S. rights. 


Rheem Aircraft Department: An aircraft depart- 
ment has been formed by Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
and will be headed by Laurance H. Cooper, former vice 
president and general manager of Pacific Airmotive 
Corp. and a plant manager for Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. during last war. Rheem, which handled 
extensive subcontracting for west coast airframe makers 
during World War II and which will re-enter the same 
field, has purchased 50-acre site near its South Gate, 
Calif. plant and will construct a building to handle 
the aircraft work. 


Aero Commander Orders: Orders are now be- 
ing accepted by Aero Design and Engineering Co., Okla- 
homa City, for its Aero Commander twin-engined execu- 
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tive plane, Price is $45,000 and company has materials on 
hand for 20 planes. First delivery will be made Sept. | 
Price is for Model 520 with 260-hp Lycoming engines 
Hartzell constant speed full-feathering propellers, basi: 
radio equipment including Lear VHF transmitter and 
receiver, Lear ADF and complete flight ‘panel. 


Navy Gets Lustron: Former Lustron plant at 
Columbus, O., has been assigned te the Navy for plan 
production. It is believed that North American Aviation 
which is operating the former Curtiss-Wright Columbu 
plant, will also operate the Lustron facility. Plant, whic! 
produced airframes during last war, has been idle sinc« 
government foreclosed on a $37.5 million loan to Lustron 


Plant Expansion 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. bought 540,000 sq. ft. fa 
cilities of New Jersey Worsted Mills, Garfield, N. J 
and will take immediate possession of about half th: 
space, remainder within a year. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. has seven acres under option fo! 
possible later expansion of its new aircraft division plant 
at Oakland, Calif., where Lockheed P2V sub-assemblies 
will be built. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. signed contract to 
buy 32 acres of land on Long Island suitable for con 
struction of 1,000,000 sq. ft. of production facilities. First 
part of new facilities will be ready for occupancy within 
four months. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. has broken ground for a new 
electronics manufacturing plant on site adjacent 
Tucson, Ariz., Municipal Airport. 


People: Raiph H. Isbrandt, one-time vice president 
and general manager of Firestone Rubber Co.’s aircraft 
division and recently chief chassis engineer of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp.’s automotive division, has been named 
K-F’s chief engineer in charge of production of Fair- 
child C-119’s at Willow Run Walter E. Carlson, 
former superintendent of Standard-Thomson Corp.'s 
plants 1A and 1B has been named works manager of all 
five plants in Dayton, O. .. . Harvey Gerwig, former]) 
with Consolidated Vultee, has been named chief design 
engineer of Weston Hydraulics Ltd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif... . E. M. Lester, formerly director of engineering 
for Fairchild Engine Division, has been appointed assist 
ant general manager .. . Philip P. Miller, former labor 
relations manager of Lehn and Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J., has been named labor relations man 
ager of Republic Aviation Corp. . . . Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. has made following appointments at Marietta, Ga., 
plant: Jack T. Gray, former assistant manufacturin 
manager at Burbank, manufacturing manager; Robert 
W. Middlewood, former P2V project engineer at Bui 
bank, chief engineer; George Carson, formerly with Be 
Aircraft at Marietta, plant manager. 


GD PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


Delta Wing Fighter: The Douglas XF4D-1, 
carrier-based, high-rate-of-climb interceptor fighter, h 
completed its initial flight tests successfully, the Na‘ 
revealed. Plane is tailless and has a delta wing co! 
figuration with a slim nose extending forward to pl 
vide cockpit space. Performance data was not disclos: 


Helicopter Certificated: The two-place S-4A hé 
copter, made by Seibel Helicopter Co., Wichita, Ka 
has received CAA type certification approval. Craft i: 
development of one-place Seibel S-4 which was cert 
cated in April, 1950, but which was not put into p! 
duction. S-4A is powered by Lycoming 125-hp 0-290-! 
engine, and is approved with maximum cargo of 400 lb.., 
maximum weight of 1,500 lbs., maximum indicated air- 
speed of 65 mph and 19.5 gal. fuel capacity. 
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Cyclone 18: Turbo Cyclone 18, Wright’s new com- 
ound piston version of the R-3350, is turning out more 
han one horsepower per cubic inch of cylinder dis- 
placement, first time a piston engine has been able to 
chieve such a rating. Engine is rated at 3,500 take-off 
horsepower and has 3,350 cu. in. cylinder volume. Com- 
pany recently received large order for the engine and 

confirmed that it will be substituted for present Pratt & 
Whitney R-4360 in Fairchild C-119 Packet. 


J-57 Tests: Pratt & Whitney’s J-57, said to be the 
et powerplant for Boeing B-52, will be flight-tested in a 
Boeing B-50 flying test bed now being readied at East 
Hartford. Engine will be suspended below the fuselage 
on a strut. 


DC-6B Delay: Further modifications and special 
test flying have set back Douglas Aircraft’s scheduled 
delivery of United Air Lines’ first DC-6B to about Mar. 1. 
DC-6A prototype won’t be delivered to Slick Airways 
until Mar. 7. 

Wheel Chock: Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Newark, 
N. J., has developed a collapsible aircraft wheel chock, 
consisting of an all-metal collapsible ramp and a flexible 
shoe. A sudden pull on a 12-ft. chain causes the chock 
to collapse. In locked position, the chock can withstand 
a thrust of 10,500 Ibs. 


Aluminum Wing Spar: Successful application, on 
an experimental basis, of forge-tapered aluminum wing 
spars has been made by McDonnell Aircraft Corp. and 
Aluminum Company of America. A bulb of aluminum 
ic provided in the web of what otherwise is an I-beam 
type extrusion. The extrusion is then forged in such a 
manner that the bulb is progressively flattened. Mc- 
Donnell has applied for a patent on some features of the 
new method. 


@ miritary 


Machine Tool Shipments: Machine tool  ship- 
ments from reserve pile will reach a rate of 200 tools 
: week by March, according to Air Materiel Command. 
Current rate is about 100. There are 40,000 pieces in 
reserve at Marietta, Ga., and Omaha, Neb., reserve 
plants, and AMC claims that policy of storing these tools 
ifter last war is now saving 12 to 18 months in airframe 
production. 


Tunner to Return: Maj. Gen. W. H. Tunner, has 
been relieved as commanding general of Far East Air 
Force’s Combat Cargo Command, which operates Japan- 
\orea airlift, and will return to Washington for reas- 

nment, probably as deputy commander-operations of 
Military Air Transport Service, his former post. Brig. 
ren. J. P. Henebry takes over CCC. 


AF Contracts: Three contracts to Lockheed Aircraft 
rp. totalling $14,000,000 for unspecified aircraft topped 

Air Force’s latest list of negotiated contracts. Other 
‘ge orders went to North American Aviation, $4,- 
1,273 for spare parts, and to Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
969,611 for automatic pilot components. 


USC Contract: A contract to provide 600-hr. course 
fundamentals of plane and engine mechanics and field 
iintenance for 650 Air Force personnel has been 
arded by AF to University of Southern California’s 
i001 of Aeronautics, Hancock Field, Santa Maria, 
lif. Contract will require 20 additional instructors. 


AF Reserve Check: Air Force reservists are being 
led up on an individual basis for temporary: duty 
rs of about five days to determine whether they are 
go on extended active duty. Only reservists slated for 
ive duty will be called for the processing, which will 
termine physical fitness, etc. 
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NAL Orders 6 DC-6B’s: National Airlines has 
ordered six Douglass DC-6B’s at a cost of $7,500,000, 
with initial deliveries in time for operation in late 1952. 
Planes will have 66 seats against 58 in company’s cur- 
rent DC-6’s. Provisions will be made to convert the 
cabin to seat 85. 


Capital Buys 2 Connies: Two additional Con- 
stellations are being purchased by Capital Airlines from 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. for delivery in January, 1952 
The L-749A’s are now being operated by KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, which is returning them to Lockheed as 
it takes delivery on L-1049’s. Capital will require no 
additional financing and will pay cash on delivery. 
Lockheed will overhaul the equipment and install new 
interiors. 


Coach Fare Increase: Because of rising airline 
operating costs, CAB has directed carriers flying Los 
Angeles-San Francisco coach services to increase fares 
by one-half cent a mile on Mar. 1, raising tariff from 
$9.95 to $11.70. Order applies to Western and United, 
and to two intrastate operators, California Central and 
Pacific Southwest Air Lines. WAL and UAL indicated 
they will comply. 


Cal Eastern Wins: California Eastern Airways won 
the Air Force’s bid competition for operation of the 
basic pilot training school at Columbus AFB, Columbus, 
Miss. First class of 134 cadets will start training Apr. 4 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Adams Confirmed: The Senate has confirmed 
nomination of Joseph P. Adams, Seattle attorney, to be 
a member of CAB for the term ending Dec. 31, 1956. 


Empire Extension: CAB has proposed five-year 
certificate extension for Empire Air Lines and has in- 
stituted a proceeding to determine whether United Air 
Lines should. suspend service temporarily at Empire- 
served points of Spokane and Walla Walla, Wash., 
and/or Pendleton, Ore. 


Actions 

® Scheduled airlines’ agreement governing the Universal 
Air Travel Plan approved by CAB subject to various condi- 
tions. Last of a series of credit agreements which have 
been under investigation by Board since 1942, the plan was 
found by CAB to be not in violation of the Act and not 
adverse to the public interest. Conditions, which must be 
complied with within one year include filing of an Air 
Travel Plan tariff, elimination of provision which permits 
one carrier to veto participation of any certificated line 
and a change in method of allocating expenses among 
parties. 

@ Coastal Airlines, Portland, Ore., and Oswald Alaska Air- 
ways, Tacoma, Wash., turned down on petitions for recon- 
sideration of orders denying their applications for large 
irregular carrier individual exemptions. Action reflected 
new Board policy in which non-skeds will not get hearings 
in all cases where denial orders are challenged. Specifically, 
carriers whose applications were denied because of inactivity 
will, in most cases, be refused hearings on appeal petitions 
About one-third of original 96 applicants will be affected 
@Pan American World Airways will get a public hearing on 
its proposal of last November to operate non-stop between 
Caracas, Venezuela, and Asuncion, Paraguay Normally, 
foreign non-stop proposals are approved automatically upon 
expiration of 20 days after notice has been filed with CAB 
But Caracas-Asuncion non-stop, which CAB estimates to 
be 2,564 miles, presents issues which can only be determined 
after public hearing, Board ruled. Also, because it is over 
territory for which route applications have been filed by 
PAA, Braniff, and Chicago and Southern, Board consolidated 
PAA non-stop proposal with the route applications into a 
single proceeding. 








@ International Air Transport Association resolution provid- 
ing that sales agents acting as general agents for non-IATA 
carriers shall not be approved or retained as IATA agents 
without permission of IATA conferences, approved by CAB 
as “not adverse to public interest.” Also approved were 
resolutions providing that no IATA sales agent be approved 
or retained unless he agrees not to accept from any non- 
IATA carrier a rate of commission higher than he would 
receive from a member on fares or rates for scheduled 
services, 

® Slick Airways granted exemptions authorizing carriage of 
attendant accompanying shipments of any agency of the 
U. S. Government. An all-cargo carrier, Slick normally is 
prohibited from transporting persons. 


Applications and Petitions 
@ American Airlines asked CAB to require a one-hour 
layover at New York for planes of Northeast Airlines 
chartered to Eastern Air Lines under an agreement recently 
approved by CAB. Utilized by Eastern on its New York- 
Washington route, planes are now required to lay over 30 
minutes at the New York junction. AA does not oppose 
the operation, but claims there should be a longer “break” 
at the junction point. 
e Pan American World Airways applied for amendment of 
its trans-Pacific certificate for temporary or permanent 
authority to serve the Society Islands as an intermediate 
between Canton Island and the British Crown Colony of 
Fiji or, if a previous request for service to American 
Samoa is granted, as an intermediate between Canton Island 
and American Samoa. 
® United Air Lines asked CAB to reconsider individual ex- 
emption granted S.S.W., Inc., which permits line to continue 
operations as a large irregular air carrier. S.S.W.’s appli- 
cation, one of 96 filed by non-skeds under Economic Regu- 
lation 291.16, should be denied, UAL charged, or, in the 
alternative, Board should set the matter down for hearing. 
@ Pan American-Grace Airways asked CAB to consolidate 
its application for service to Bogota, Colombia, with the 
Miami-Bogota foreign permit request of Lineas Aereas 
Nacionales, S. A. Purpose, Panagra said, is to permit simul- 
taneous hearing on “substantially identical” issues involved 
in the two applications. 


CAB Calendar 
Feb. 19—Hearing in Indiana-Ohio Local Service Case. 
Tentative. Washington, D. C. (Docket 4034 et al.) 
Feb. 19—Hearing in Lineas Aereas Nacionales, S. A. Colom- 
bia-Miami Foreign Permit Case. Tentative. Washington, 
D. C. (Docket 4328). 


Qcivit AVIATION 


1950 Lightplane Shipments: A total of 3,386 
lightplanes valued at $19,157,000 was shipped in 1950, 
compared with 3,362 at $14,324,000 in 1949, according to 
Aircraft Industries Association. Total included 2,331 
four-to-ten-place planes and 1,055 one and two-place. 


GB Financia 


AA's Taxes Top Mail Pay: American Airlines 
has disclosed that its 1950 mail pay amounted to about 
$6,077,000 (5.1% of total income), while federal income 
and profit taxes will be about $11,400,000. Company 
states that average annual earnings for five years 1946- 
50 were $2,014,000, for average return on net assets, 
after taxes, of 2.25%. Heavy 1946-48 losses partially 
offset $6,511,237 profit in 1949 and higher figure expected 
for 1950. Unaudited 1950 figures show capital invested 
in AA is now over $100,000,000. For the five years 1946- 
50 average capital investment was $90,000,000. 





Manufacturing 


North American Aviation reported net income of $8,- 
086,255 on sales of $143,268,418 for fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1950. Backlog on that date was $311,000,000 
and company is now negotiating new business valued at 
about $160,000,000. 


Thompson Products has dropped its proposed merger 
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with Perfect Circle Corp. because Department of Justice 
advised the companies that such a move would be 
violation of the anti-trust law. 

Air Associates Inc. reports $26,134 net profit on $1 
955,510 sales for quarter ended Dec. 31, against $1,993 
profit on $1,420,572 for same 1949 period: Company stock- 
holders have approved a proposal to amend certificate 
of incorporation to authorize an increase in common 
stock from 300,000 to 500,000 shares and create 200,000 
new shares of $10 par preferred stock. 


Airlines 

Mid-Continent Airlines reports net profit of $352,005 
for 1950 against $340,024 net in 1949. It marks ninth 
consecutive year MCA has reported net profits. 

Dividends 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. declared dividend of 25c per 
common share payable Mar. 28 to stockholders of record 
Mar. 5. Same was paid in previous quarters. Board also 
voted four regular quarterly dividends of 50c per share 
on Class A stock payable 28th of March, June, September 
and December. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. has deferred dividend action 
until later in the year because of new construction re- 
quired by accelerated engine production § progran 
Wright has been paying $1.25 a share quarterly. 


@ iasor 


Fairchild Strike: The strike of United Auto 
Workers-CIO against Fairchild Aircraft Division was 
in its fifth week as this issue went to press. Union had 
rejected a new company wage offer and insisted on its 
demand for elimination of the merit system of wage in- 
crease. 


SWA-ALDA Contract: One-year contract has been 
signed by Southwest Airways and Air Line Dispatchers 
Association following recognition of the union as bar- 
gaining unit for flight superintendents and assistant 
superintendents. Superintendents’ scale ranges from 
$375 to $550 per mo., assistants from $260 to $360. SWA 
has also renegotiated with International Association of 
Machinists for mechanical personnel, granting wage 
increase averaging 6%. It is negotiating renewal of 
contract with Southwest Pilots Association, bargaining 
unit for flight personnel. 


@> arounp THE worip 


Merger Talks: Two airlines in Hong Kong, Cathay 
Pacific Airways and Hong Kong Airways, are conduct 
ing merger talks, and it is possible that Malayan Ai! 
ways of Singapore may be brought into the deal later 


Japanese Airlines: Japanese have been authorize 
by Gen. MacArthur to establish a domestic airline b 
chartering planes and pilots from foreign carriers. Japa 
nese will not be permitted to fly the planes. Northwest 
Pan American, CAT (Formosa), Philippine Air Line 
and Canadian Pacific are interested in the deal. Pla 
is said to call for formation of a Japanese company, 50‘ 
government and 50% private, which will be an owner 
ship and sales company. 


@ cominc up 


Feb. 14-28—Orlando Annual Aviation Fiesta, Municipal Ai: 
port, Orlando, Fla. 

Feb. 19-20—Third annual national agricultural aviatic 
conference, Memphis, Tenn 

Feb. 23—Air Transport Command Officer-Stag Reunior 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. New York, N. Y. 

International 

Feb, 20—ICAO Operations Division meeting, Montreal. 

March 15—First Congress, World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion, Paris, France. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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